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P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 

?  * 

-  k  w-  -  -  r  t  f 

•jpil 

1  'Cfj-T 

HE  Author  of  the  following 

© 

Treatife  is  fully  confcious  of 
the  difficulty  and  hazard  of  at¬ 
tacking  a  work  which  has  ac- 

•  »  *  *  -»  *“ 

quired  fo  great  a  degree  of  eftimaiion.  in  the 
learned  world  as  Dr.  Cadggan’s  DifTerta- 
tion.  The  number  of  editions,  thro’  which 
it  has  in  a  fhort  fpace  pafled,  are  undoubted 
evidences  of  the  high  opinion  in  which  it 
has  been  held.  Nor  does  the  Author  of  the 
enfuing  !pages  mean  to  infinuate  that  fuch 
reputation  has  been  unjuftly  acquired.  The 
caufes  of  chronical  diiorders,  (the  gout  par¬ 
ticularly)  and  the  means  of  cure,  have  been 

A  2  defcribedL 


(  iv  ) 


defcribed  and  pointed  oat  in  a  manner  at 
once  entertaining  and  inilrudive.  In  this 
refped,  the  Author  has  certainly  great  me¬ 
rit,  as  he  has,  without  debafing  the  fubjed, 
adapted  his  arguments  to  the  level  of  cons- 

.  ■—  *•  •  ■  V.  ^ ^ ^ 

mon  underftandings,  and  happily  avoided 


that  pedantic  ftyle  for  which  books  of  phyfic 

are  but  too  remarkable.  He  is  likewife  pof- 

■  ■  '  •  •  ■  ■■  ' 

feffed  of  a  moil  elegant  and  perfuaiive  man- 
••  <•  •  ■’  ^  . .  .. 

ner  of  delivering  his  precepts  and  inlfruc- 


tions,  and  has  very  properly  endeavoured  to 

V  •  •  *  j..  ■■  .  - 

enfure  obedience  to  fame  of  the  mofi  impor¬ 


tant. ,  by  arguments  drawn  from  reafpn  to 

■  f  i  ,  e  i  j  *  * 

prove  that  it  is  the  intereft  of  mankind  tq 
obferve  them,  •  • 


It  muft  likewife  be  acknowledged,  that 
his  general  portions  concerning  the  ufe  of 

temperance,  peace  of  mind,  and  exercife,  to 

•  *  *  -  .  .  ■  . 

jreferve  healthy  which,  (tho*  not  new  difco- 

1  yeries 


k  'V.  k-  .  .  r  t 

tV  *  vj.  •'  v~ 


•  ■•"'■sir.-  - ...  vk  • 


(  V  ) 


veries  in  medicine)  he  has  certainly  great 
merit  in  enforcing  with  fuch  fpirit  and  ener¬ 
gy,  are  undoubtedly  juft,  and  will  remain 
unimpeached  fo  long  as  phyfic  continues  to 

•  f  tt  •  • 

be  pradtifed  on  a  rational  footing.  Yet  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  notwithftanding,  that, 
the  book  contains  feveral  very*  capital  errors, 
and  fome  of  them  likely  to  be  of  dangerous 
confequence  to  the  health  of  mankind.  To 

point  thefe  out  in  general  is  the  intent  of  the 

*  » 

following  treatife,  and  thofe  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  which  health  is  thought  to  be  more 

i 

immediately  concerned. 


The  Author  hopes  the  enfuing  obferva- 
tions  will  not  be  thought  to  be  written  with 
a  captious  intention,  fince  they  never  would 
have  appeared,  had  the  fubjedt  of  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan’s  Differtation  been  of  lefs  immediate 
importance  to  the  public  welfare. 


He 


(  vi  ) 

He  is  fully  confcious  of  his  inferiority  to 
Dr.  Cadogan  in  many  refpefts,  yet  never- 
thelefs  is  in  hopes  that  the  importance  of  the 
fubjeit  will  procure  a  candid  hearing  to  his 
arguments,  which,  though  he  does  not  ah 

•  x  i 

ledge  to  be  conclufive,  he  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  merit  coniideration. 

If  the  Author’s  fentiments  concerning 
them  are  well  founded,  it  will  be  a  fuffici- 
ent  apology  for  their  thus  appearing  in  the 
world. 


*  *  V 

4  ■ 
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Diflertation. 


Dr. 


THE  firft  portion  laid  down  by  the 
Author  is,  “  that  mankind  bring  all 
chronical  complaints  upon  themfelves  by 
their  own  indulgences,  excefies,  or  miftaken 
habits  of  life,  or  by  fuffering  their  paffions 
to  lead  them  aftray,  or  difturb  their  peace  of 
mind."*  Were  this  polition  true  of  chronic 
difeafes,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  it  might  not 
with  equal  propriety  be  extended  to  acute 
difeafes  likewife,  fince  the  latter  may,  with 
at  lead  equal  certainty,  be  traced  to  their 
origin,  and  depend  as  much  on  ourfelves  as 
the  former. 

*  P.  i2.-~ Dr.  Cadocan  on  the  Gout  and  othet  Chronic 

Difeafes. 


I 


(  8  ) 

Thus  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
caufe  of  a  Fever  may,  with  more  certainty 
and  more  frequency,  be  traced  to  our  own 
mifmanagement  or  intemperance,  than  ei¬ 
ther  the  gout  or  ftone,  or  indeed  any  chroni¬ 
cal  complaint  whatfoever.  But  our  Author 
feems  to  think,  that  the  common  notions 
which  have  been  received  concerning  the 
caufes  of  diforders  are  ill-founded, — that 
thofe  commonly  affigned,  fuch  as  ^  acciden¬ 
tal  colds,*  particularities  of  conftitution,  (by 
which  I  imagine  he  means  Idiofyncrafies,T) 
food  difagreeing  with,  or  furfeiting  the  fto- 
mach,  are  caufes  too  trifling  to  produce  dif- 
cafes  that  commonly  laft  for  life/’  He  thinks 
that  there  muft  be  “  fomething  more  per¬ 
manent  and  conftant  in  our  daily  habits,  to 
produce  fuch  inveterate  evils.” 

A-'  ;  That 

#  Vide  page  iz. 

f  By  Idiofyncrafy  is  meant  a  peculiarity  of  confiitution, 
which  renders  it  liable  to  be  affefted  by  certain  things  which 

•  U  i.  <  ■  -\t-  /  ,•  •  •  ■  • 

have  no  fuch  effect  on  mankind  in  general. — The  effect  of 
honey  in  the  cafe  mentioned  in  the  following  part  of  this 
book;- — the  effects  of  fhelj  fifh,  as  mufcles,  and  feveral  other 
fuh&ances,  on  certain  confutations,  are  of  this  kind. 


That  diforders  have  been  often  attribu¬ 
ted  wrongfully  to  thefe  and  other  caufes,  to 
cover  ignorance,  or  excufe  intemperance,  is 
but  too  true ;  yet  I  cannot  ftill  allow  them 
to  be  difcarded  from  the  number  of  caufes 
that  produce  chronic  diforders  as  well  as 
acute  ones. 

Our  judgment  concerning  the  effedt  that 
any  particular  thing  or  circumftance  wrill 
have  upon  our  health  is  extremely  limited* 
and  varies  fo  greatly  at  different  times,  ac~ 
cording  to  the  different  ftates  of  the  body, 
that  it  is  almofl  impoffible  to  decide  fatis- 
factorily  upon  it.  Many  caufes  which  may 
appear  to  our  judgment  trivial  and  ineffica¬ 
cious,  are  capable  of  bringing  about  great 
changes  in  the  human  frame,  which  fre¬ 
quently  continue  after  the  original  caufe  had 
ceafed  to  adt ;  and  this  is  confirmed  and  in 
fome  meafure  accounted  for  by  daily  obfer- 
vation  of  the  amazing  effedts  of  habit  and 
cuflom.  This  is  exemplified  in  numberlefs 
inftances  in  medicine,  but  in  none  more  re- 

13  markably 


markably  than  thofe  complaints  commonly 
called  nervous >  where  we  often  fee  a  paroxyfm 
excited  by  fome  accidental  caufe,.  as  a  vio¬ 
lent  agitation  of  mind,  &c.  returning  at  cer¬ 
tain  intervals  during  life,  though  the  exci- 

■ 

ting  caufe  had  long  ceafed  ^  arid  been  never 
repeated. 

Sudden  cold  is  frequently  the  caufe  of 
paralytic  and  rheumatic  diforders ;  the  for¬ 
mer  of  which  ought  certainly  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  a  chronical  complaint,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  very  frequently  becomes  fo.^ 

Particularities  of  conftitution  like- 
wife  (if  I  imderftand  the  Dodbor  right)  fome- 
times,  lay  the  foundation  of  chronical  difor¬ 
ders.  I  have  heard  from  good  authority  of 
a  perfon  who  had  for  many  years  an  habitual 
periodic  colic,  which  was  brought  on  By 
eating  a  fmall  quantity  of  honey,  •  to  which 
he  had  a  peculiar  averfion.  Whoever  con- 

fiders 

*  Hoffman  relates  numberlefs  inftances  of  epileptic  fits, 
which  had  their  ©riein  from  caufes  of  this  kind,  continuing 


I 


(  II  * ) 

iidets  the  nervous  fyftem  (as  it  probably 
feems  to  be)  as  the  great  foundation  both  of 
health  and  diforder,  its  extreme  delicacy, 
our  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
.connected  with  the  reft  of  the  fyftem  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  affedted,  the  fub- 
ftances  which  adt  upon  it,  and  how  thefe 
effedts  are  varied  in  different  fubjedts,  and 
in  the  fame  fubjedt  at  different  times  and  in 
different  circumftances,  will,  I  truft,  have 
no  great  difficulty  in  affenting  to  the  truth 
of  this  obfervation.  Thus  we  often  fee  peo¬ 
ple  efcape  unhurt  from  exceffes,  which  we 
might  expedt  would  prove  fatal  to  them, 
while  on  the  other  hand  an  indulgence,  feem- 
ingly  the  moft  trifling,  evidently  lays  the 
foundation  of  .the  moft  inveterate  malady. 
This  might  be  exemplified  by  a  thousand 
inftances  that  occur  in  daily  obfervation- 

i 

I  cannot,  moreover,  by  any  means  agree 

t  v  ’  r  v 

with  our  Author  in  his  opinion,  “  that  all 
our  diforders  of  any  kind  whatever  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  owing  to  ourfelveSo”  * 

.  ►  i  * 

I  .AM 

*  Page  i£. 
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(  12  ) 

* 

I  am  much  furprized  that  a  man  of  the 
knowledge  of  Dr.  Cadogan  fhould  make  a 
peremptory  affertion*  contrary  to  medicine  and 
phiiofophy,  and  what  daily  experience  con¬ 
tradicts.  That  the  caufes  he  affigns  for  dif¬ 
orders,  viz.  intemperance *  indolence ,  and  vex¬ 
ation,  produce  many  diforders,  and  aggravate 
all,  has  been  never  doubted ;  but  I  am  well 
fatisfied  that  it  is  equally  true,  that  difeafes 
are  incident  to  human  nature*  and  that  any 
medicine  or  mode  of  living*  that  fhould  pro- 
mife  to  keep  us  certainly  free  from  diforder, 
would  be  as  little  to  be  confided  in  as  one 
that  was  to  promife  immortality  itfelf.  Nor 
is  this  any  reflection  on  our  nature.  Imper¬ 
fection  in  health*  body*  and  mind,  is  a  cha- 
raCteriftic  of  human  nature.  And  furely  it 
cannot  be  thought  irrational  to  fuppofe,  that 
as  no  means  can  prolong  life  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  period*  that  none  can  obviate  the  pre¬ 
vious  figns  of  its  tendency  to  diflolution. 
Various  methods  of  life  are  the  caufes  of  va¬ 
rious  diforders*  but  none  has  been  as  yet  dis¬ 
covered  that  will  effectually  preferve  us  from 

any. 


r 


/ 


(  ) 

1 

any.  Nations  have  varied  greatly  in  their 
manner  of  living,  yet  it  does  not  feem  to  have 
had  in  general  any  remarkable  effedt  eirfier  in 
prolonging  or  abridging  the  date  of  their  life: 
and  though  fome  inftances  are  brought  of 
great  longevity  and  continued  courfe  of 
health,  caufed  by  a  regular  and  temperate 
manner  of  life,  we  daily  fee  examples  where 
that  has  been  rigoroufly  complied  with,  and 
yet  been  found  infufficient  to  procure  it;  and 
inftances  of  a  contrary  kind  have  been  pro¬ 
duced,  where  health  and  long  life  have  been 
found  confiftent  with  the  greateft  excefles. 

It  is  hoped,  that  what  is  here  faid  will 
not  be  mifinterpreted  into  an  infinuation  that 
our  diet  and  manner  of  life  are  things  indif¬ 
ferent  to  health. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  regularity  and 
temperance  are  at  leaft  as  rational  means  to 
purfue  for  the  eftablifhing  or  reftoring  our 
health,  as  induftry  and  ceconomy  to  our  for¬ 
tune;  yet  no  one  can  deny  that  even  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  cafe  they  are  fometimes  both  ineffe&ual. 

The 


(  H  ) 

The  Author  next  pafles  from  chronical 
difeafes  in  general  to  a  particular  one,  viz. 
the  Gouty  which  he  takes  as  a  fpecimen*  of 
all  the  reft.  I  fhall  not  difpute  with  the  Doc¬ 
tor  concerning  its  nature,  but  proceed  to 
examine  fome  of  the  pofitions  he  has  laid 
down  concerning  it.  Thefe  are  in  number 
three,  and  are  as  follows  :y 

1.  It  is  not  hereditary  i 

2.  It  is  not  periodical ; 

It  is  not  incurable. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  if  authorities  were 
©f  any  weight,  almoft  every  medical  writer, 
from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  to  the  prefent 
time,  may  be  cited  for  a  different  opinion.  + 
A  fad,  fo  diredly  in  contradiction  to  the  ex- 

n  . 

perience 

*  Page  i6.  t  Page  iy. 

-  %  The  Gout  is  allowed  to  be  hereditary  by  the  unanimous 

teftimony  of  phylicians ;  and  I  have  feen  many  cafes  of  thi$ 
kind,  where  no  other  caufe  could  be  by  any  means  affigned  ex¬ 
cept  hereditary  difpolition,  and  where  thefe  paroxyfms  come 
©n  early  in  life,  in  fpite  of  the  krideli  fobriety,  chaftity,  and 
moderation  in  all  refpd&s.  Van  Swietea  tranfh  p,  298,  vol.  4. 


(  *5  ) 

perience  of  former  ages*  would  require  very 
ftrong  arguments  to  fupport  it,  or  even  ex- 
cufe  its  being  publicly  affertred.  Were  it  a 
mere  matter  of  theory,  the  cafe  would  be 
different ;  but  as  this  is  a  thing  which  can 
be  determined  by  obfervation  only,  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  fome  more  caution  would 
have  been  proper.  But  the  Doctor’s  idea  of 
its  being  hereditary  feems  to  be  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  one.  He  fays,  that  if  it  were 
hereditary,  no  man  whofe  father  had  it 
could  poffibly  be  free  from  it.”*  But  this 
is  by  no  means  the  idea  that  has  been  affix- 

i 

ed  to  the  word  by  medical  writers,  who  ne¬ 
ver  pretended  to  underftand  by  it  a  phylical 
neceffity,  but  only  a  great  degree  of  moral 
probability.  He  indeed  feems  to  allow, 
that  the  father's  u  having  it  inclines  or  pre- 
difpofes  the  foil  to  it but  then  he  allows 
this  to  be  a  predifpoling  caufe  only,  which 
he  fays  of  itfelf  never  produced  any  effect  at 
all. ”4*  This  i$  by  much  too  fubtile  a  divifon 
to  hold  univerfally.  Caufes  which  in  fome 

cafes 


'*  Page  17. 


t  Page  *7, 


/ 


(  16  } 

cafes  and  circumftances  are  only  predifpo- 
nent,  in  others  .become  both  predifponent 
and  occafional  y  and  the  very  predifpofing 
caufe  itfelf,  when  increafed  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  becomes  an  occaiional  one  likewife. 
But  the  Dodtor  fays*, e<  if  it  were  hereditary 
it  would  appear  in  infancy  and  women, 
which  in  general  it  does  not.”  This  by  no 
means  follows.  The  gout  when  in  its  na¬ 
tural  ftate  (if  the  expreffion  may  be  allowed 
of)  is  not  a  diforder  of  infancy,  or,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  of  the  female  fex.  ’Tis  fufficient  to  de¬ 
nominate  it  hereditary,  if  it  is  found  that 
thofe  males  who  have  a  parental  claim  to  it 
are  in  general  fubjedt  to  it  at  a  certain  time 
of  life.  If  the  conftitution  of  females  and 
infants  be  not  adapted  to  receive  the  difor¬ 
der,  his  as  abfurd  to  argue  againft  its  being 
hereditary  becaufe  they  are  not  affedted  by 
it,  as  it  would  be  to  affert  that  the  diforder 
among  the  horned  cattle  was  not  contagious, 
becaufe  fwine  and  horfes  were  not  infedled 
by  it.  On  this  account  I  cannot  allow  the 
Doctors  fubfequent  reafoning  to  be  juft, 

where 

®  Page  iS, 


% 


/ 
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1  J  ,  >>  •  . 

where  he  fays,  that  “  they  who  argue  that 
the  gout  is  hereditary,  becaufe  they  fee  it  fo 
fometimes,  argue  very  inconcluiively,  lince 
if  we  compute  the  number  of  children  who 
have  it  not,  and  of  women  who  have  it  not* 
together  with  all  thofe  adtive  and  temperate 
men  who  have  it  not,  though  born  of  gouty 
parents,  the  proportion  will  be  found  at 
lead:  an  hundred  to  one  againft  that  opinion.^ 
But  if  the  cafe  be  Hated  as  it  ought  to  be* 
and  an  enquiry  made  whether  thofe  males 
that  were  born  of  gouty  parehts,  and  thofe 
efpecially  which  were  begotten  after  their 
parents  had  begun  to  be  affedted  with  the 
goutf-,  had  it  not  themfelves  at  a  certain 
period  of  life,  I  fufpedt  the  computation 
would  vary  exceedingly.  Different  difor- 
ders  make  their  appearance  at  different  ftages 
of  life,  and  I  am  no  more  furprized  at  a 
young  child’s  not  being  affiidted  with  the 

C  gout, 

*  Page  ig, 

f  This  is  a  circumitance  of  great  importance.  I  have  been 
informed  by  an  eminent  phyhcian,  that  he  had  frequently  obfer- 
ved,  that  thofe  children  which  were  begotten  after  their  parents 
had  been  afflicted  with  the  gout,  were  much  more  liable  to  it 
when  grown  up  than  thofe  which  were  begotten  before  that  period. 


(  i8  ) 

gout,  than  I  am  that  a  grown-up  perfoii 
does  not  fuffer  from  breeding  teeth. 

Had  the  ancient  writers  looked  on  this  af¬ 
fair  in  the  fame  light  with  Dr.  Cadogan,  they 
would  fcarcely  have  delivered  it  as  their  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  gout  was  an  hereditary  com¬ 
plaint;  and  tho’  the  fuperiority  of  the  mo¬ 
derns  in  fome  refpedts  cannot  be  denied,  the 
merit  of  accurate  obfervation  muff  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  the  ancients. 

*  Aret^us  and  Coelius  Aurelianus,*f* 
who  were  moft  celebrated  for  judgment  and 
accurate  obfervation,  both  exprefsly  affirm 
the  gout  to  be  hereditary  3  and  numberlefs 
paffages  might  be  quoted  from  other  anci¬ 
ent  medical  writers,  to  prove  that  they  wrere 
of  the  fame  opinion.  Nor  indeed  do  the 
later  of  the  modern  writers,  as  far  as  I  can 
find  (Dr.  Cadogan  excepted)  pretend  to  de¬ 
ny  it.  SydenhamJ,  whofe  merit  in  obfer¬ 
vation  is  unparallelled,  fpeaks  of  it  exprefsly 
as  inherited  from  gouty  parents,  and  Boer- 
haavejj  and  Hoffman  §  concur  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  terms  in  the  fame  fentiment. 

*P.  165.  Wigan’s  Aretseus.— — fP.  558,  edit.  Amft.  1709, 

|  Trail,  de  Podagra,  p.435. - 1|  Boerh.  Aphor.  1255.— 

§  De  Dolere  podagrico  &  arthritico  vero,  §  I. 
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Nor  is  it  an  abfurdity  to  call  a  diforder 
hereditary,  altho’  it  fhould  not  appear  in 
every  branch  of  the  family  that  we  might 
fuppofe  to  have  inherited  it.  It  is  fuffici- 
ent,  if  it  be  generally  prefent.  Different 
conftitutions  and  methods  of  life  may  alter 
the  nature  of  the  diforder,  or  entirely  fub- 
due  it  in  them,  though  it  may  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  another  generation.  This  is 
mentioned  byBoerhaave,  where  heobferves, 
fpeaking  of  the  caufe  of  the  gout,  “  that  it 
often  defcends  to  late  pofterity  through  a 
parent  who  is  not  himfelfg outy,  but  yet  con¬ 
veys  the  diforder  to  his  immediate  offspring, 
folely  by  the  taint  he  received  at  his  birth. 

To  fay  that  the  gout  is  not  hereditary, 
becaufe  it  does  not  always  defcend  to  pof¬ 
terity,  would  be  equally  abfurd,  as  to  af- 
fert,  that  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of 
thefe  realms  was  not  hereditary,  becaufe  its 
regularity  had  been  fometimes  interrupted. 

C  2  The 

*  Sequi  folet  (Podagra)  hereditatem  in  feros  nepotes,  per  pa- 
rentem  faepe  nondum  podagricuni,  led  tanium  labe  gen i tali 
damnofum  genitae  proli. - Boerh,  Aphor.  1255, 
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The  fcrophula  and  madnefs‘jw  the.  Dodlor  al« 
lows  to  be  hereditary  corpplaints,  and  fuch 
as  (although  chronical  ones)  we  do  not  al¬ 
ways  bring  upon  ourfelves.  Yet  he  will 
fcarce affert,  that  all  the  progeny  of  thofe 
affe&ed  in  this  manner,  are  either  fcrophu- 
lous  or  infane.  The  latter  of  thefe  might 
be  brought  as  an  inftance  againft  a  former 
argument  of  his,  as  that  diforder,  though 
often  hereditary,  feldom  appears  until  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  of  life. 

But  what  are  we  to  underftand  by  the 
Other  diforders  which  the  Doftor  allows  to 
*  be  hereditary,  viz.*  difeafes  of  taint  or  in¬ 
fection,  and  maleformation/’  The  only  dis¬ 
order  that  I  know  of  the  contagious  kind, 
that  we  can  fafely  fay  is  communicated  to 
pofterity,  is  the  venereal  difeafe;  and  this, 
it  muft  be  owped,  frequently  proves  in  this 
cafe  incurable.  ‘Yet  this  does  not  feem 
owing  to  any  peculiar  virulence  of  the  dis¬ 
order,  but  to  the  debilitated  ftate  of  the  in- 
rant,  which  in  general  fcarce  lives  a-  fuffici- 
,  .  -ent 

f  P.  Ip,.  P.  IQ, 
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ent  time  for  the  medicines  to  work  a  cure. 
Where  fufficient  ftrength  remained  to  maf- 
ter  the  other  complaints,  this  has  not  been 
found  incurable. 

i  . 

As  to  maleformation,  I  can  under- 

<  '  '*  •  •  i  . 

fland  by  it  nothing  but  misfliapenefs,  and 
this  I  fhould  lead:  of  any  fuppofe  to  be  an 
hereditary  complaint.  Children,  it  mud: 
be  owned,  often  refemble  their  parents  in 
their  diape  and  make,  as  well  as  mind  and 
difpodtion ;  but  this  is  fcarce  ever  carried 
to  the  length  of  a  difeafe  or  deformity. 
Nor  indeed  can  any  reafon  be  affigned,  why 
a  father  with  a  hump  back,  or  bandy  legs, 
may  not  have  children  ftraight  and  well 
ihaped.  It  mud:  be  owned,  we  fometimes 
fee  feveral  children  of  the  fame  family  mif- 
diapen  and  deformed  ;  and  I  hope  this  was 
more  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  lad: 
generation  than  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  pre~ 
fent ;  but  I  believe,  if  this  was  to  be  exa¬ 
mined,  it  would  be  found  oftener  owing  to 
the  mifmanagement  of  thofe  who  had  the 
care  of  them  when  young  than  any  heredi¬ 
tary 
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tary  difpofition,  I  am  fare  that  in  the  pre«* 
fent  age,  by  prudent  management,  and  mod: 
of  all  by  not  interfering  with  nature,  the 
lhape  of  mankind  is  in  general  improved 
greatly ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  many  of  the 
bad  fhapes  refembling  one  another,  which 
we  fometimes  ufed  to  fee  in  the  fame  family, 
were  owing  to  the  fame  auk  ward  means  be¬ 
ing  ufed  with  each  to  improve  them. 

But  the  Dodtor  fubjoins— ‘ If  the  gout 
be  a  difeafe  of  indigeftion,  and  therefore  of 
our  own  acquiring,  we  muft  reafon  very  ill, 
or  rather  not  i*eafon  at  all,  when  we  fay  it  is 
hereditary ;  for,  furely,  no  man  will  fay  that 
indigeftion  is  hereditary,  any  more  than  in¬ 
temperance.”  Whether  the  gout  be  of  this 
nature,  or  no,  I  fhall  not  here  enquire ;  but 
even  granting  it  to  be  fo.,  I  really  can  by  no 
means  comprehend  the  force  of  this  reafon- 
ing,  or  perceive  any  analogy  in  this  cafe  be¬ 
tween  intemperance  and  indigeftion.  The 
former  is  always  owing  to  ourfelves,  the 
latter  not  fo :  But  what  reafon  can  be  af- 

figned 
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figned  why  an  habitual  weaknefs  of  the  fto-* 
mach,  which  is  often  owing  to  an  over  fen- 
Ability  of  the  nerves  of  it,  may  not  be  in¬ 
herited  from  a  parent,  as  well  as  face,  Ihape, 
or  difpofition  ?  If  we  fee,  as  we  often  do, 
a  refemblance  in  the  outward  form  and  men¬ 
tal  qualifications,  is  it  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that 
the  fame  analogy  may  hold  concerning  the 
quality  and  difpofition  of  thofe  parts  which 
are  not  in  our  power  to  examine  What 
makes  this  analogy  more  probable,  is,  that 
the  nerves  are  the  common  agent  in  both 
thefe  cafes.— I  do  not  mean  to  be  underftood 
to  fay  that  this  refemblance  always  takes 

f 

place  throughout,  in  the  difpofition  of  the 
body  to  diforders,  any  more  than  it  does  in 
refemblance  of  perfon  or  mind  :  A  man  may 
inherit  a  feature  of  his  face,  difpofition  of 

mind, 

*  As  a  refemblance  evidently  appears  between  children  and 
their  parents  in  external  form  and  bulk,  as  well  as  genius  and 
difpofition  of  mind,  fo  the  fame  fimilarity  feems  to  take  place 
an  the  conftitution  and  habit  of  body. — Van  S-ivist.  Tranjl. 

Uti  externa  corperis  forma  &  magnitudine,  ingenio,  animi 
r»ffe£libus,  proles  parentibus  f  miles  faepe  Hunt ;  fic  videtur  et 
tntima  partium  corporis  conllitutio  frequenter  referre  eandem 
militudinem^— —  Van  Swiefen,  vol.  iii.  p.  4Q5. 
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Mttdj  or  diforder  of  the  body;  from  his  pa¬ 
rents,  and  yet  be  very  urilike  in  other  re~ 
fpedts  •,  all  I  meant  to  fay  was,  that  it  did 
not  appear  abfurd  to  fuppofe  it  poffible.-- 
But  Dr.  Cadogan  objects  “  that  there  are 
whole  nations  of  affcive  people,  knowing  no 
luxury,  who  for  ages  have  been  free  from  it, 
but  have  it  now  fince  the  Europeans  have 
brought  them  wine  and  fpirits.’^  This 
fadt  is,  I  fear,  but  too  true  $  yet  I  ftill  think 
it  will  be  found  no  objection  to  the  argu¬ 
ment,  that  the  gout  may  be  hereditary.-- 
Intemperance  in  our  diet,  and  particularly, 
as  Dodlor  Cadogan  obferves,  the  inordinate 
life  of  fermented  liquors,  will  certainly  pro¬ 
duce  the  gout  where  it  was  not  before, 
which  may  defcend  to  their  pofterity,  yet 
may  ftill,  in  a  courfe  of  generations,  like  o- 
ther  hereditary  diforders,  by  proper  methods 
of  life  and  avoiding  the  caufes  which  firft 
produced  it,  be  worn  out  and  eradicated* 
To  fay  that  a  diforder  is  hereditary,  by  no 
means  implies  that  it  is  perpetual  in  the  fa¬ 
mily,  and  never  to  be  rooted  out ;  this  is 

%  '  t 
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not  the  cafe,  as  was  before  obferved  of  the 
difordets  which  the  Dodtor  himfelf  allows 
to  be  hereditary,  fince  if  it  was  fo,  all  man¬ 
kind  muft  by  this  time  have  been  fcrophu- 
lous  or  infarie,  and  perhaps  both,  fince,  I 
fear,  if  any  genealogy  whatever  fhould  be 
traced  backwards,  we  fhould  find  fome  of 
our  anceftors  who  have  fome  time  or  other 
laboured  under  one  or  both  of  thele  com- 
plaints,  which,  by  that  way  of  reafoning, 
muft  neceffarily  have  infedted  all  their  pof- 
terity.  Difeafes  appear,  like  other  human 
things,  to  have  their  rife,  progrefs,  and  de« 
cay,  or  perhaps,  more  properly  fpeaking? 
change  of  nature ;  nor  are  we  always  able  to 
trace  fatisfadtorily  the  caufe  of  thefe  varia¬ 
tions.  A  few  centuries  ago  the  leprofy  was 
almoft,  if  not  entirely,  as  common  in  Eu¬ 
rope  as  the  venereal  difeafe  is  at  prefent,  and 
at  that  time  was  efteemed  both  hereditary 
and  contagious  ;  at  prefent  it  is  rarely  feen, 
and  when  it  is  met  with  does  not  appear  to 
fee  either. 

As  to  the  next  argument  mentioned  by 
the  Dodtor  in  favour  of  the  gout’s  being  he- 

D  reditary, 
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reditary,  viz.  becaufe  it  is  incurable  by  medi¬ 
cine,  I  can  by  no  means  admit  of  it.  For 
even  granting  it  to  be  incurable,  I  can  fee 
no  necelfary  connection  between  that  and 
its  being  hereditary.  Were  the  Hiftory  of 
Phyftc  examined,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  cancerous  complaints  would  be  found 
at  leaft  equally  incurable  with  the  gout  it- 
felf,  yet  they  have  never,  as  I  know  of, 
been  efteemed  hereditary,  and  are  frequently 
owing  to  an  accidental  caufe.  It  is  equally 
probable,  that  diforders  of  our  own  acquit 
fition  may  be  as  incurable  as  thofe  we  inhe¬ 
rited  from  our  forefathers,  fince  no  good 
reafon  can  be  given  why  their  being  here¬ 
ditary  fhould  add  to  their  virulence.  On 
the  whole,  then,  though  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing,  that  what  has  been  faid  pleads  very 
ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  gout’s  being  fome- 
times  hereditary,  I  would  by  no  means  be 
thought  to  infin-uate  that  it  is  always  fo,  as 
|  doubt  not,  that  it  is  at  leaft  as  often 
brought  upon  ourfelves.  Intemperance ,  In¬ 
dolence,  and  Vexation,  which  the  DoCtor 
has  very  properly  enumerated  as  its  caufes* 
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will  beyond  a  doubt  produce  it,  ab  origin e; 
and  in  this  cafe,  as  he  very  properly  fays, 
“we  cannot  excufe  ourfelves  by  throwing 
the  fault  on  our  parents,  that  our  complaints 

may  be  more  juftly  founded.” - Perhaps, 

the  trueft  account  of  any  may  be  that  given 
by  Aretaeus,*  who  derives  it  not  only  from 
the  natural  conftitution  but  alfo  from  the 
manner  of  life. 

The  next  point  which  the  Dodtor  endea¬ 
vours  to  prove  is,  “  that  it  is  not  periodi¬ 
cal.  ” — If  it  were  of  ufe  to  quote  authori¬ 
ties,  almolt  every  medical  writer,  from  the 
inftitution  of  phylic  to  the  prefen t  time, 
has  been  of  opinion,  that  the  gout  is  perio¬ 
dical  as  well  as  hereditary,  and  I  think  great 
regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  them  as  to  this 
point,  lince  it  mull:  be  determined  princi¬ 
pally,  if  not  altogether,  by  obfervation.  Hip- 
crates -f*  obferves,  that  gouty  complaints  ge- 

D  2  nerally 

*  Ex  cojufve  natura  ac  viftus  ratione  contrahitur. — ■ Aretczus * 
de  caujls  etjlgnis  diuturncrum  morborum. 

f  Podagricse  afFedtiones  vere  et  atitumno  ut  plurirnum  re* 
Vertuntur. — Hippocrates  Aphori/mso 
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nerally  return  at  Spring  and  Autumn ;  and 
nearly  all  fucceeding  writers  have  concurred 
in  the  fame  opinion.  Sydenham  likewife, 
who  defervedly  gained  a  great  part  of  the 
eileem  in  which  he  is  held  from  his  excel¬ 
lent  account  of  this  djfeafe,  exprefsly  repre- 
fents  it  as  recurring  regularly  at  periodical 
intervals.  He  himfelf  writes  from  thirty- 
four  years  experience,  and  I  believe  that  thofe 
who  have  been  fubjedt  to  this  diforder  fmce 
his  time,  are  but  too  well  convinced,  that  he 
copied  nature  in  his  reprefentation  of  it.~— 
But  I  fhall  lay  no  ftrefs  on  this,  but  proceed 
to  examine  the  reafons  that  the  D often*  gives 
for  thus  differing  in  opinion  from  fo  great 
authorities.  He  feems  in  the  nrft  place  to 
think,  that  its  being  periodical  is  neceflarily 
connected  with  the  notion  of  its  being  here¬ 
ditary  .f  I  oven,  I  can  fee  no  neceffary  con¬ 
nection  between  thefe  ideas  ;  and,  indeed, 
none  of  the  other  diforders,  which  he  him¬ 
felf  acknowledges  to  be  hereditary,  are  of 
this  kind.  Nor  is  it  neceffary  that  (although 
periodical)  it  fhouid  be  regularly  fo.  The 

*  Page  22. 
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term  indeed,  ftridtly  taken,  implies  an  un¬ 
varying  regularity,  but  if  taken  in  the  fame 
acceptation  as  it  generally  is  in  medical 
books,  means  no  more,  than  that  it  is  the 
nature  and  difpolition  of  the  diforder  to  re¬ 
turn  at  certain  intervals  or  periods  5  nor  does 
any  accidental  interruption  or  variation  ren¬ 
der  the  ufe  of  it  improper.  Our  returns  of 
deep  and  appetite  may  be  properly  termed 
periodical,  yet  thefe  often  vary  without  any 
diforder  or  apparent  caufe.  ?Tis  in  this  fenfe 
that  the  term  muft  be  underftood  of  the  in¬ 
termittent  fever,  which  our  Author  quotes  as 
a  model  of  periodical  diforders.  But,  even 
this  is  not  fo  invariable  as  he  reprefents 
in  the  time  of  its  return.  Do  not  we- 
often  fee  a  tertian  depart  of  its  own  accord 
or  change  into  a  quotidian  or  quartan,  and 
this  into  a  double  or  triple  quartan,  without 
any  affignable  reafon  ?  Cleghorn  relates, 
that  he  often  found  the  fit,  as  the  patient's 
ftrength  decayed,  confiderably  anticipate 
the  time  it  ufed  to  return. — Nor  are  the 
returns  of  the  gouty  paroxyfms  always  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  caules  which  the  Doctor  aifigns. 

An 
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An  accidental  circumstance,  fuch  as  a  blow 
on  the  limb  which  had  been  accuftomed  to 
be  affedted,  fudden  expofure  to  cold,  and 
various  other  accidents,  fometimes  will  in- 
ftantly  bring  on  a  fit  of  the  gout,  long 
before  the  time  it  would  naturally  return, 
and  which  could  not  be  attributed  to  what 
the  Dodtor  calls  accumulated  indigeftion,  by 
which  I  apprehend,  he  means  indigefted, 
or  at  leaft  unaflimulated  matter,  taken  into 
the  veflels  and  habit  of  the  body. 

The  laft  point  that  the  Dodtor  contends 
for  is,  that  the  Gout  is  not  incurable .  This 
Is  a  point  which  I  fhall  not  on  many  accounts 
difpute.  To  determine  a  priori  that  a  dif- 
eafe  is  incurable,  fhuts  out  all  further  at¬ 
tempts,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  argues  great 
prefumption.  A  late  elegant  writer  of  great 
medical  knowledge  has  very  properly  re¬ 
commended  it  to  the  profeflion,  to  make  ufe 
of  the  word  incurable,  as  applied  to  difor- 
ders,  in  no  other  fenfe  than  as  fiich  as  they 
do  not  know  how  to  cure  ;  and  1  am  apt  to 

think 
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think  that  it  ought  to  be  underftood  in  this 
fenfe  in  Dr.  Warner’s  Effay,  as  he  has,  I 
believe,  very  clearly  convinced  the  world, 
that  the  cure  of  the  Gout  does  not  come 
within  the  circle  of  his  abilities.  I  entirely 
agree,  then,  with  Dr.  Cadogan  in  this  po- 
fition  in  general,  yet  I  ihould  be  (as  he  is) 
very  little  difpofed  to  believe,  that  this  could 
be  effected  by  the  fudden  operation  of  any 
remedy,  or  that  any  medicine  in  nature  can 
enable  a  man  to  pradtife  intemperance  with 
impunity.  This  affertion  the  Dodtor  has 
very  properly  treated  with  contempt  and 
indignation,  as  it  is  no  more  to  be  expedted 
that  any  thing  can  enable  a  man  always  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  temperance,  than  thofe 
of  juftice  or  prudence,  without  fometimes 
fuffering  for  it. 

He  has,  likewife,  very  properly  obferved, 
sc  that  the  utmoft  that  could  be  reafonably 
expedted  from  medicine,  would  be  to  relieve 
and  remove  prefent  diforders,  without  pre¬ 
tending  to  infure  it  from  future  injuries.*”-- 

I  cannot, 
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I  cannot,  neverthelefs,  agree  with  the  Doc- 
tor  in  his  fubfequent  opinion,  that  after 
a  fit  of  the  Gout  is  well  over,  that  the  man 
has  no  more  gout  or  feeds  of  gout  in  him 
than,  he  who  never  had  it,  and  that  if  he  did 
not  again  breed  it,  it  would  never  return.’** 
—Nor  is  it  a  proof  of  this  that  the  gout  has 
been  fornetimes  cured  by  a  milk  diet-jo  fincc 
that  has  -  fcarcfe  ever  been  found  efficacious, 
unlefs  entered  upon  early  in  life ;  and  when 
begun  in  a  more  advanced  period,  rather 
tended  to  aggravate  than  relieve  the  iymp- 
toms.  Sydenham  has  obiervedj  that  the 
gout  is  often  prematurely  brought  on  thofe. 
who,  after  a  continued  habit  of  indulgence 
in  the  ufe  of  fermented  liquors,  afterwards 
changed  them  for  thofe  of  a  thin  and  cool¬ 
ing  kind. 

Tit  o'  1  agree  with  Die  Cadogan  in  not 
thinking  the  gout  incurable,  I  cannot  agree 
with  him  in  opinion,  that  it  may  be  more 
eafily  and  perfectly  cured  than  almoft  any 
other  chronic  difeafe.  In  proof  of  this  he  al¬ 
ledges, 

%  Sycknh.  Opera,  P.  436, 
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ledges,  “  that  the  gout  is  a  difeafe  of  the  befl 
conftitution,  relieving  itfelf  by  throwing  off 
harfh  and  bad  humours  from  the  vitals  and 
out  of  the  blood  upon  the  extremities,  where 
they  do  leaft  harm  to  the  powers  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  life  and  health ;  and  as  thefe  hu¬ 
mours  can  be  no  more  than  the  daily  accu¬ 
mulations  of  indigeftion,  if  a  man  can  live 
without  breeding  conftantly  this  undigefted 
acrimony,  he  may  moffc  undoubtedly  live 
free  not  only  front  the  gout,  but  etfeiy 
other  chronic  difeafe  alfo/’* 

To  reafon  on  the  nature  of  the  gout, 
would  exceed  greatly  the  limits  of  a  pamph¬ 
let  of  this  kind.  I  (hall  only  then  obferve, 
that  the  caufe  of  the  gout  being  feated  in 
the  acrimony  of  the  humours  of  the  body, 
is  by  no  means  fo  inconteftible  as  the  dodtof 
feems  to  think. 

The  opinions  of  phyficians  themfelves 
have  varied  exceedingly  concerning  this* 
fome  attributing  it  to  a  faline,  or  tartarou^ 

E  acri* 
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acrimony*  others  to  a  bilious*  and  fome  havd 
added  to  thefe  a  pituitous  tenacity.  But  in 
fadt*  experiment  does  not  feem  to  warrant 
any  of  thefe  fuppofitions.  The  fluids  of 
gouty  people*  in  the  intervals  of  the  flt,  and 
even  juft  before  its  appearance*  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  differ  fenfibly  from  thofe  in  perfedt 
health;  and  tho*  fome  variation  has  been 
fometimes  perceived  during  the  paroxyfm* 
it  feems  much  more  probably  the  confe- 
quence  than  the  caufe  of  the  fit.  Moreover, 
caufes  will  bring  on  a  fit  of  the  gout  fud- 
denly*  which  we  cannot  fuppofe  to  adt  in 
the  leaft  on  our  fluids,  fiich  as  agitation  of 
mind,  or  a  flight  blow  or  ftrain  of  the  part 
ufually  affedled.  The  fudden  tranfitions 
or  metaftafes  of  the  gout  likewife  from  one 
part  to  another,  are  often  much  too  quick 
to  be  imputed  to  a  conveyance  of  the  gouty 
matter,  by  means  of  the  circulating  fluids. 
Boerhaave*  feems  aware  of  thefe  objedtions* 
and  has  therefore  referred  the  caufe  of  the 
gout  to  the  vitiated  difpofition  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  veffeis*  and  the  acrimony  and  tenacity 

of 
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of  the  nervous  fluid  itfelf*  But  this  account 
by  no  means  clears  up  the  difficulty.  For 
the  very  exiftence  of  a  nervous  fluid,  we 
have  nothing  but  probability  ;  and  till  this 
is  afcertained,  we  can  fcarce  draw  any  fatis- 
factory  arguments  from  its  quality  or  con¬ 
fluence.  The  gout  is  moft  probably  a  dif- 
eafe  of  the  folid  parts,  and  of  the  nervous 
fyftem  more  peculiarly ;  but  in  what  man¬ 
ner  it  is  oroduced,  or  to  what  immediate 
caufes  it  is  owing,  we  are  yet  ignorant.  But 
even  granting  it  to  be,  as  Dr.  Cadogan  al¬ 
ledges,  a  diforder  of  the  fluids,  I  fee  no  rea- 
fon  why  this  might  not  be  inherited  from 
our  parents  as  well  as  any  other  complaint. 
In  fhort,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  accufe 
acrimony  of  any  kind,  as  the  caufe  of  the  gout, 
or  other  chronic  diforders,  when  it  lliali  be 
proved  to  exift  in  fuch  cafes.  No  acrimony 
of  our  fluids  has  been  yet  difcovered  except 
that  of  the  feptic  or  putrefadtive  kind, 
which  undoubtedly  does  not  exift  in  this 
cafe;  and  when  it  does,  feems  rather  the 
confequnce  than  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe, 

E  z  as 
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as  it  does  not  take  place  until  that  is  far  ad¬ 
vanced**-— Perhaps  this  word,  when  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  caufe  of  diforder,  might  in 
general  be  referred  to  the  lift  of  thofe  before 
mentioned  by  the  doCtor,  which  fatisfy ,  tho - 
they  give  no  kind  of  idea . 

flow  far  the  doctor's  promife  in  the  fub- 
feqnent  paragraph,  to  point  out  a  courfe  of 
life  which  fhall  preferve  us  from  the  gou^ 
and  ail  other  chronic  difeafes,  is  likely  to  be 
depended  on,  I  fhall  hereafter  conftder, 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  his  method  of  cure. 

The  next  generally  received  opinion, 
which  the  doctor  denies,  is,  ec  that  any 
peculiar  ciifotders  are  incident  to  any  con- 
ftitution  and  time  of  life.”d*  Nay,  he  even 
goes  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  there  is  no  effcn- 
tial  difference  of  conftitution  but  of  “Jlrong- 
and  weak ?  and  that  this  is  produced  more 
by  art  than  nature.”  J  This  opinion  is  fo  di¬ 
rectly  contradictory,  not  only  to  the  received 
ppinion  of  phyficians,  but  to  common  fenfe, 

that 

$  As  in  ptftrid  difbrdcrs, 
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mat  it  is  wonderful  that  the  ingenious  au¬ 
thor  could  fo  peremptorily  aflert  it.  Daily 
experience  fhews  that  the  conftitution,  or 
what  the  ancients  called  temperament,  is 
varied  in  different  fubjedts,  as  well  as  the 
difpofitian  of  the  mind.  It  feems  now  to 
be  generally  thought,  that  the  dodtrine  of 
four  temperaments  of  the  ancients  was 
founded  more  on  obfervation  than  any  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  four  cardinal  qualities,  to  which 
they  have  been  fometimes  afcribed.  The 
number  might  certainly  be  much  enlarged, 
yet  thofe  divifions  that  are  fet  down  have  a 
real  foundation  in  nature.  Thus  a  habit  of 
body,  attended  with  light  and  foft  hair,  a 
large  fyftem  of  arteries,  marked  out  by  a 
florid  complexion,  great  fenflbility,  efpe- 
cially  to  the  pleafurable  pafiions,  which  the 
ancients  denominated  a  fanguineous  habit, 
differs  elfentially  from  one  in  which  the  hair 
was  hard  and  curled,  the  arteries  fmall  in 
proportion  to  the  veins,  diflinguifhed  by 
a  lividity  of  the  flun,  and  in  which  the  fen* 
Ability  was  lefs  in  degree,  but  more  accu- 

rate* 
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irate,  which  the  ancients  denominated  a  mc^ 
Janchclic  habit.  They  may  be  both  equally 
Strong,  yet  differ  greatly  in  the  difeafes  to 
which  they  are  liable  ;  in  the  one,  all  dis¬ 
orders  attendant  on  an  increafed  fen  Ability* 
and  large  arterious  fyftems,  e.  g.  thofe  of 
the  inflammatory  kind,  as  fevers,  con- 
fumptions,  and  arterious  haemorrhage ;  in 
the  other,  diforders  ariiing  from  a  contrary 
caufe,  as  dropfy,  liver  complaints,  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  apoplexy  and 
palfy,  and  venous  haemorrhage. 

Do  not  we  like  wife  commonly  obferve 
the  make  of  the  body  indicate  a  tendency 
to  certain  diforders  ?  Does  not  a  long  neck, 
narrow  cheft,  and  lean  habit,  fhew  a  difpo- 
fition  to  phthifical  diforders  ?  And  does  not 
a  Short  neck,  and  corpulent  habit,  threaten 
apoplexy  and  palfy  ? 

Moreover,  the  constitution  and  habit 

are  greatly  varied  according  to  the  time  of 
life.  In  infancy  die  fanguineous  habit  pre¬ 
vails  in  Its  fall  force;  in  manhood  the  cho¬ 
leric. 
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leric,  which  feems  to  be  an  intermediate 
ftate  between  the  fanguineous  and  melan^ 
cholic,  which  laft  prevails  in  old  age.  This 
fadi  feems  to  argue  ftrongly  againft  our  au¬ 
thor’s  fubfequent  afiertion,  viz.  that  there 
are  no  diforders  neceffarily  peculiar  to  any 
time  of  life.  If  the  conftitution  varies,  ’tis 
obvious  that  the  diforders  incident  to  it  muft 
do  fo  likewife.  But  our  author  has  guarded 
his  expreffion  by  inferting  the  word  necef¬ 
farily  >  as  if  to  imply  that  they  were  owing  to 
ourfelves.  But  I  would  alledge,  that  the 
inftances  on  which  this  affertion  is  founded 
are  too  few  to  draw  any  general  conclufion 
from  them.  The  mode  of  life,  likewife, 
with  which  longevity  has  been  found  com- 
patible,  has  been  fo  varied  as  to  afford  no 
certain  indication.  If  longevity  has  been 
imputed  in  one  inftance  to  extraordinary  ab- 
fcinence,  in  another  it  has  been  found  com¬ 
patible  with  a  more  free  method  of  living. 
I  have  been  well  informed  that  a  late  per- 
fon  in  high  ftation,  after  having  made  all 
poffible  enquiry  concerning  the  methods  by 
which lifehad  been  preferv'dtoagreat  length, 


could, 


could,  on  the  ftridtefl  examination,  find  one 
general  circumftance  only,  which  had  been 
pradtifed  by  all  that  had  attained  to  a  great 
age ;  which  was  that  of  early  rijing .  But 
if  (as  Dr.  Cadogan  does  not  feem  to  doubt) 
our  diffolution  feme  time  or  other  is  inevi¬ 
table,  it  need  not  feem  wonderful,  that  the 
mortal  fabrick  £hould  give  fome  iigns  of  its 
decay,  before  it  falls  to  the  ground* 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  examine  what  the 
Dodlor  has  faid  concerning  the  caufes  which 
he  has  affigned  for  all  chronic  difeafes  : 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  INDOLENCE. 

The  firfl:  part  of  this  chapter  contains  a 
very  elegant  and  rational  perfuafive  to  the 
life  of  exercife,  to  the  truth  of  which  I  doubt 

i . 

not  every  man's  experience  muft  bear  tefti- 
tnony.  But  I  imagine  that  the  modern 
phyfiologifts  will  fcarcely  be  dlfpofed  to  give 
him  much  credit  for  his  account  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  fluids.  The  dodtrines  of  Boerhaave  and 
Leuwenhoeck  concerning  the  compofition 
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of  the  red  globules  is  now  entirely  exploded, 
as  is  the  notion,  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
blood  were  convertible  into  one  another. 
This  has  fo  little  foundation,  that  the  moft 

-  -  •  \  i  -  •  .  /  »  •  ■  *  * 

common  experiment  proves  that  the  three 
parts  of  the  blood  do  not  admit  of  any  inti¬ 
mate  union  one  with  another.  The  ferofity 

...  .  .  .  '  v  •  ,  k  I  ’  /  *  2 

fpontaneoufly  feparates,  and,  although  the 
coagulable  lymph  and  red  globules  feem  to 
remain  united,  their  combination  is  no  more 
than  a  mere  entanglement  of  the  latter  in 
the  former.  Nor  do  the  beft  phyliologifts 
allow  the  fa£t  of  the  red  globules  ever  lofing 
their  colour.  That  this  is  made  deeper  by 
the  accumulation  of  the  red  globules,  is  cer- 
tainly  true,  but  it  is  no  lefs  fo,  that  when 
leparate  they  have  a  red  colour.  This  is 
plainly  proved  by  the  red  tinge,  which  they 
in  fmall  quantity  impart*  to  a  large  one  of 

F  water. 

*  The  red  part  of  the  blood  diffufed  through  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  water,  becomes  indeed  of  a  fainter  red  tinge,  but 
never  changes  to  a  yellow.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  fmallefl 
drop  of  frelh  blood,  when  mixed  with  a  thoufand  times  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  warm  water,  never  changes  to  yellow,  but  preferves  its 
reddiih  tinge, - Gaubius  Pathology,  Tranjlation, 
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water.  Nor  is  the  fad  at  all  proved,  that  the 
Separate  particles  compofing  our  fluids  are 
all  of  a  gobular  form.  The  feparate  par¬ 
ticles  compofing  the  coagulable  lymph  and 
ferolity,  cannot  be  at  all  diftinguifhed,  not- 
withftanding  what  Leuwenhoeck  has  af- 
ferted ;  and,  though  fomething  of  this  kind 
appears  in  the  red  part  or  cruor,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  they  afiume  this  form  only 
when  diffufed  in  a  fluid,  with  which  they 
will  not  unite,  as  oil  in  water.  But,  even 
the  form  of  thefe  has  been  much  difputed  ; 
and,  though  Haller  alledges  them  to  be 
fpherical,  Senac  fays,  they  are  lenticu¬ 
lar.- In  truth,  there  is  nothing  fufiiciently 
certain  determined  concerning  them,  from 
which  we  can  draw  any  pradical  inferences. 
— Nor  is  the  Dodor’s  Theory  lefs  liable  to 
objedion,  which  lays  all  nervous  diforders 

to 

*  Rubra  pars  per  aquam  diffufa  plure  etiam  aqua  in  infi¬ 
nitum  fere  diluta,  dilutius  quidem  rubet,  nunquam  tamen  fla- 
vefcit  uti  nec  recentis  fanguinis  guttula,  millecuplo  aquae  te- 
pidae  permixtae,  in  flavedinem  deducitur,  fed  rubella  manet. — 
Gaubius  Pathol.  Se&.  341. 

f  The  ingenious  Mr.  Hevvfon  thinks  that  the  red  particles 

of  the  blood  are  flat. — . -Vide  Experimental  Enquiry  into  th£ 

properties  of  the  Blood ,  p.  1 16. 
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to  the  charge  of  obftrudtion.  He  follows, 
in  this  refpedt,  the  Boerhaavian  dodtrine, 
which  has  been  long  given  up,  as  contrary 
to  experience.  Van  Swieten,  the  fcholar 
and  follower  of  Boerhaave,  is  obliged  to 
give  up  his  matter's  dodtrine,  concerning 
obftrudtion,  in  a  great  degree ;  and  later  Pa¬ 
thologies  have  fully  proved,  that  it  takes 
place  much  lefs  frequently  than  has  been 
generally  imagined,  and  that,  when  it  does 
occur,  it  is  not  productive  of  the  diforders 
ufually  attributed  to  it.  As  to  “  rough  an¬ 
gular  particles  in  our  fluids,’1*  which  Dr. 
Cadogan  fpeaks  of,  we  have  not  the  leaft 
authority  to  believe  their  exiftence,  as  no 
experiment  has  ever  rendered  them  vifible. 
Nor  is  “  the  doling  up  of  the  fmall  veffels 
of  the  body”*^  one  of  the  bad  confequences 
that  can  be  proved  to  refult  from  an  indo¬ 
lent  habit  of  body.  So  far  otherwife,  that 
this  circumftance,  which  is  found  to  take 

•if"*  T  ■  -a 

place  univerfally  in  fome  degree  towards  the 
dedine  of  life,  (in  the  lymphatic  fyftem 
particularly)  has  been  moll:  obferved  in  thofe 

F  2  who 
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who  have  in  their  youth  been  accuftomed  to 
hard  labour.  Yet  this  has  been  often  found 
to  occur,  without  inducing  any  of  the  bad 
confequences  which  our  Author  feems  to 
apprehend  from  it.  Nor  is  dyfpnaea,*  or 
fhortnefs  of  breath,  which  we  fo  commonly 
fee  in  fat  people,  owing  fo  much  to  this 
caufe,  as  to  the  preffure  on  the  veins,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  fat  diftending  the  cellular  mem- 

■'  V  I  -  *  f  i'  -•  •  a  ‘  •  '  :  ■  • 

brane,  which  obftrudts  the  return  of  the 
blood  to  the  heart,  and  of  confequence  de¬ 
tains  it  in  the  lungs.  ’Tis  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  that  .  we  generally  fee  corpulent  people 
inclining  to  dropfical  diforders,  which  are 
with  great  probability  attributed  to  the  fame 
caufe. 

As  to  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  it  is 

t-  '  A  * 

but  juft  to  acknowledge,  that  his  reafoning 
concerning  the  ufe  of  exercife,  feems  ex¬ 
tremely  wejl  founded, 

’  V  JU 
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I  now  proceed  to  remark  on  what  Dr. 
Cadogan  lias  faid  in  his  next  chapter, 

*  Page  33, 
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Concerning  INTEMPERANCE.  '■ 

What  the  Dodtor  has  faid  in  general 
concerning  the  bad  effedts  of  intemperance, 
is  extremely  proper,  but  I  cannot  fo  ealily 
concur  with  him,  when  he  comes  to.  par¬ 
ticulars.  He  fays,  very  properly,  in  his 
defcription  of  intemperance,  that  ft  it  is  a 
deviation  from  that  rule  which  is  pointed 
out  by  and  moft  agreeable  to  nature.*’"  He 
next  obferves,  that  <c  temperance  is  a  thing 
of  which  no  Engli£hman  has,  nor  can  have 
the  leaft  idea,  if  he  judges  from  his  own,  or 
neighbour’s  habits.  To  form  fome  notion 
of  it,  he  muft  have  feen  other  countries, 
particularly  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  and 
obferved  how  men  live  there. But  in  fadt, 
no  inference  could  be  drawn,  relative  to  our 
climate,  from  any  obfervations  that  could 
be  deduced  from  thence ;  and  I  would  deny, 
that  any  fuch  thing  exifts  in  nature,  as  what 
the  Dodtor  calls  “  natural  temperance,  not 
dependent  on  place  or  cuftom/’J  and  which 
would  of  confequence  equally  fuit  any  or 
every  fituation,  climate,  or  former  manner 

of 
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of  life.  A  manner  of  living  that  would  be 
perfectly  agreeable  to  nature  in  one  climate, 
would  be  quite  contrary  in  another.  This 
is  plainly  pointed  out  by  the  different  ali¬ 
ments  fupplied  by  nature  in  different  cli¬ 
mates,  and  from  the  different  things  that 
our  appetites  lead  us  to  delire,  which  are 
undoubtedly  an  impulfe  of  nature. 

1  no  not  mean  this  as  an  objection  to  Dr. 
Cadogan’s  fubfequent  definition  of  Tem¬ 
perance^  which  every  one  will  allow  to 
be  juft,  but  to  his  application  of  it  to  par¬ 
ticulars.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  when  he 
Ipeaks  of  theft,  that  he  has  been  far  from 
making  fitfiicient  allowance  for  difference  of 
climate;  and,  on  this  account,  I  cannot  by 
any  means  agree  with  him  in  his  general 
prohibition  of  the  common  ufe  of  wine  or 
fermented  liquors.  The  admirable  author 
of  the  fpirit  of  laws  has  been  aware  of  this* 
and  has  therefore  with  great  propriety  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  laws  of  the  Carthaginians 
and  of  Mahomet,-}'*  to  prohibit  the  drinking 

of 

?  Vide  P,  42,  43.  f  Spirit  of  Laws,  vol.  1.  p.  327. 


of  wine,  were  laws  fuited  to  the  climate  of 
Arabia  and  Lybia,  but  remarks  very  juftly, 
that  fuch  a  law  would  be  improper  for  cold 
countries,  where  the  climate  feems  to  force 
them  as  it  were  to  a  national  ebriety  very 
different  from  perfonal  intemperance.  A 
German,  fays  he,  drinks  by  cuftomj  a  Spa¬ 
niard,  by  choice.’ * 

The  general  cuftoms  and  manners  of  a 
nation  ought  to  be  confidered  as  no  inconft- 
derable  guides  to  determine  our  judgement 
in  this  refpeCts ;  and  when  univerfally  preva¬ 
lent,  muft  be  confidered  in  a  great  meafure 
to  proceed  from  indications  of  nature.  But 
the  opinion  of  writers,  the  hiftory  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  daily  experience,  confirm,  that 
fermented  liquors  taken  moderately  are  not 
only  fafe,  but  even  neceffary,  in  thefe  cli¬ 
mates.  In  hot  countries,  where  the  confti- 

* 

tution  is  endued  with  a  great  degree  of  fen- 
fibility,  which  renders  it  obvious  to  every 
ftimuius  which  naturally  produces  inflamma¬ 
tory  complaints,  where  the  humours  are 
tending  to  putrefaction  from  the  heat,  and 
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Of  confequence  require  to  be  frequently  re* 
newed,  wine  would  be  highly  improper  on 
many  accounts.  The  perfpiration  is  fo  ex- 
eeffive,  that  the  blood  hands  in  conftant 
need  of  a  fupply  of  its  aqueous  part*  This 
can  be  only  done  by  watery  liquors,  as  fer¬ 
mented  ones  could  not  be  taken  in  fufficient 
quantity  without  increafirig  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  difpofition  by  their  ftimulus,  which  it 
feems  the  intent  of  nature  to  counteract. 
This  would  foon  caufe  the  humours  of  the 
body  to  run  into  putrefaction,  on  account 
of  the  increafed  heat  and  the  humours  not 
being  palled  off  by  perfpiration,  which  is 
always  obftruCted  when  the  heat  is  above  a 
certain  pitch.  But  in  cold  climates,  the 
conftitution  and  difpofition  of  the  people 
vary  greatly.  Montefquieu  has  very  pro¬ 
perly  obferved  its  influence  on  the  human 
body  in  a  political  light  ;  and  the  fame 
caufes  produce  confiderable  effeCts  in  a  me¬ 
dical  one  likewife.  The  body  has  little  fpon- 
taneous  tendency  either  to  inflammation  or 
putrefaCHon,  and  the  nervous  fyftem  feems 
rather  to  labour  under  a  defect  than  an  in¬ 
creafed 


V*  • 
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creafed  degree  of  fenfibility.  On  this  account 
nature  requires  that  the  food  fhould  be  of  a 
kind  to  counteract  in  fome  degree  the  effects 
of  the  climate.  Accordingly,  fermented  li¬ 
quors  and  animal  food,  as  being  more  fti- 
mulant  to  the  fyftem,  are  proper  to  be  ufed; 
and  indeed,  where  animal  food  is  ufed  in  a 
large  proportion,  fermented  liquors  become 
in  a  great  meafure  neceffary  to  obviate  in 
fome  degree  the  f^eptic  tendency  of  fuch  a 
way  of  living.  But  I  would  trull  moll  to 
the  general  practice  of  mankind  j  and  if  this 
be  examined,  we  lhall  find  no  nation,  or  fet 
of  people  whatever,  *  that  do  not  make  ufe 
of  fermented  liquors,  of  fome  kind  or  other* 
in  their  diet.  HallerJ  obferveis,  that  the  de- 
fire  for  fermented  liquors  is  extremely  an- 

G  cient, 

*  Some  eaftern  devotees  are  exceptions  to  this,  but  their  ftate 
of  health  does  not  much  recommend  the  praftice,  as  they  are 
faid  to  be  always  puny  and  feeble,  and  labour  under  an  almoft 
conftant  diarrhea, 

X  Perantiqua  eft,  et  univerfo  orbi  communis  cupido.  Nam 
etiam  in  ultimo  orbis  angulo  Kamtfchatka  Ruffi  in  farina 
membranulifque  caulis  fphondylii  {|  maximi  matefiem  detex- 
erunt  qua  exoptatum  delirium  fibi  conciiiarent.  Halleri  Elsm . 
Phyf  vol.  vi.  p.  244. 

||  An  Heracleutn  SiLiricum  ?- — Linnai  Spec ,  Plantar . 
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dent,  and  common  to  the  whole  world  \ 

nay,  even  fo  remote  as  Kamtfchatka,  the 

Ruffians  have  found  fomething  in  the  meal 
* 

and  membranes  of  the  ftalk  of  the  greater 
fphondylium,  which  will  produce  inebria¬ 
ting  effe&s,  Tacitus  obferves  of  the  an- 
tient  Germans,  that  where  wine  was  want¬ 
ing,  they  made  a  fermented  liquor  with 
bread  corn  or  barley.  *  Even  in  the  moft 
northern  parts,  as  Lapland  and  Greenland, 
a  fermented  liquor  is  prepared  from  milk, 
which  they  ufe  daily  with  their  food. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  cir- 
cumftance  is  a  {Longer  argument  in  favour  of 
the  general  ufe  of  fermented  liquors,  than 
any  that  are  drawn  from  any  abftradt  rea- 
foning  whatfoever. 

The  next  circumftance  in  our  diet  which 
the  dodtor  finds  fault  with,  is,  the  ufe  of  the 
common  condiments  or  feafoners  to  our  food, 
viz.  fait,  pepper,  muftard,  and  vinegar.  *f* 

That 

*  Potui  humor  ex  ordeo  et  frumento  in  quandam  fimiiitudi’ 
nem  vini  corruptus.  Tacitus  Germania , 

t  Page  48, 
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That  excefs  in  all  or  any  of  thefe,  or  their 
improper  ufe,  may  have  bad  confequences 
on  our  health,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  I 
much  doubt  if  their  being  liable  to  abufe 
ought  to  make  us  banifh  them  from  our  ta¬ 
bles  altogether,  as  there  is  great  reafon  to 
think  that,  when  united  with  our  food  in 
a  proper  manner,  they  ferve  feveral  im¬ 
portant  purpofes  in  the  animal  ceconomy. 
The  practice  of  all  nations  almoft  univerfally 
agrees  in  the  ufe  of  fome  condiment  or  other 
with  their  food,  and  that  being  the  cafe  with 
people  who  had  not  copied  from  one  another, 
as  having  never  had  any  intercourfe,  argues 
ftronglv  their  ufe  to  be  founded  on  an  in- 
ftindt  of  nature,  and  not  on  mere  cuftom 
only.  In  hot  countries,  where  (from  the 
great  propenflty  of  the  humours  of  the  body 
t.o  putrefaction)  the  inhabitants  live  almoft 
entirely  on  vegetable  diet,  fome  condiment 
of  the  acrid  or  aromatic  kind  is  efpecially 
neceflary  to  obviate  the  flatulence  which  vege¬ 
table  food  only  is  fo  apt  to  generate.  Accord¬ 
ing  nature  has  furnifhed  them  with  warm 
aromatic  plants,  which  ferve  this  purpofe 

G  a  perfectly 
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perfectly  well,  and  which  in  all  probability 
were  placed  there  with  that  intention.  'Tis 
probably,  indeed,  a  miftaken  tafte  or  luxury 
in  us  to  ufe  thofe  of  the  hot  pungent  aroma¬ 
tic  kind,  in  thefe  northern  countries,  with  a- 
nimal  food,  where  the  ufe  of  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  flefh  meat  is  allowable,  and  even  ne- 
^effary.  Inftead  of  them,  Nature  has  given 
us  certain  acrid  plants,  which  being  lefs  fti- 
tUuJant,  may  be  ufed  in  greater  proportion  in 
our  diet;  fuch  as  all  of  the  filiquofe*  tribe  ; 
and  5tis  found  by  experience  that  thefe  kind 
of  plants  are  the  bed:  correctors  of  the  putref- 
cency  of  anirnal  food,  as  they  cure  the  fea 
fcurvy  much  fooner  and  more  effectual  than 
thofe  of  the  infxpid  kind.  Moreover,  in  cru¬ 
der  to  the  proper  digeftion  of  our  food,  it  is 
neceflary  that  in  its  paffage  through  the  body 
it  be  mixed  with  feveral  of  the  humours  of 
the  body;  firft  the  faliva,  afterwards  the 
gaftric  liquor,  pancreatic  juice,  bile,  and 
lymph  refluent  from  every  part  of  the  fyf- 
tem.  In  order  to  emulge  thefe  liquors  pro-* 
perly,  fome  degree  of  ftimulus  on  the  fe~ 
ereting.  gland  is  required.  But  vegetables 

♦  *  of 

*  M  uflard,  Ilorfe-padlin, 
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of  the  nutritious  kind  are  almoft  all  of  them 
nearly  infipid,  and  of  confequence  would  do 
this  very  imperfectly,  without  fome  addition; 
and  flefh  meats,  though  they  have  more 
fapidity,  yet  when  mixed  with  vegetables  as 
they  ought  to  be,  have  fcarce  fufiicient  fti« 
mulus  without  fome  poignant  addition. 

I  imagine  that  they  ferve  another  pur- 
pofe  likewife.  The  periftaltic  motion  of  the 
inteftines,  fo  neceffary  to  the  excretion  of  our 
food,  is  in  all  probability  owing  to  the  fti- 
mulus  of  the  aliment  paffing  through  them. 
Some  kinds  of  vegetable  food,  as  being  nearly 
infipid,  have  but  little  power  in  this  way,  ex¬ 
cept  by  their  bulk ;  on  which  account  thole 
who  eat  a  large  proportion  of  the  farinaceous 
feeds,  as  rice,  barley,  or  wheat,  are  of  a 
coftive  habit.  In  relieving  this  fymptom? 
condiments  are  found  of  efpecial  fervice.* 
Animal  food,  likewife,  though  its  paflage 
through  the  inteftines  be  quicker,  (probably 
on  account  of  its  being  more  fapid,)  ftands  in 

need 

*  Frelh  fruit  is  generally  laxative,  but  this  is  generally  ow¬ 
ing  to  its  fermenting  in  the  ftomach.  Condiments,  as  pre« 
ycnting  this  fermentation,  take  off  this  quality. 
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need  of  condiment  as  well  as  vegetable  food  5 
fince  its  progrefs  to  putefraCtion  is  propor¬ 
tionately  more  rapid.  In  order  to  check 
this  and  promote  its  paffage  through  the  in- 
teflines,  fome  additions  of  this  kind  are  ef- 
pecially  proper  ;  and  we  find  by  experience 
that  fome  plants  of  the  acrid  kind,  which 
contain  very  little  nourifhment  in  them- 
felves,  are  the  beft  correctors  of  animal  food. 
They  likewife  enable  the  ftomach  to  take 
in  and  retain  a  fufficient  quantity  of  food 
to  naurifh  the  body,  as  a  fleibt  diet  is  found 
by  experience  to  be  apt  to  pall  very  quickly 
without  fome  fuch  addition.  The  general 
diflike  of  mankind  to  food  that  is  infip-id  or 
nearly  fo,  and  the  defire  they  exprefs  for 
fome  addition  of  this  fort,  argue  very  ftrongly 
that  it  is  founded  in  nature,  and  not  owing 
to  a  depraved  appetite. 

So  much  for  the  ufe  of  condiments  in  ge¬ 
neral*  Much  more  might  he  faid,  but  the 
bulk  of  a  book  of  this  kind  does  not  allow 
of  much  phyfiological  reafoning.  I  fliail 
now  fay  a  few  words  concerning  the  parti¬ 
cular 
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cular  condiments  which  the  dodtor  mentions 

and  objedts  to  :  The  fird  of  thefe  is 

Salt.  This  feems  lead:  liable  to  objedtion 
of  any  of  the  four  mentioned,  as  when  eaten 
with  frefh  food  it  is  not  liable  to  be  taken 
in  quantity  prejudicial  to  health,  and  is  lead 
liable  to  difgud  or  pall  the  domach  on  repe¬ 
tition.  Haller  obferves  that  there  feems  to 
be  fome thing  in  fait  that  is  fuited  to  animal 
nature,  fince  almod  all  nations  ufe  fait,  &  alio 
many  brute  creatures,  efpecially  thofe  which 
chew  the  cud,  are  fond  of  fait,  which  agrees 
very  well  with  them.*  It  is  not  fubjedt  to 
be  decompofed  in  the  human  body,  and  on 
that  account  is  ferviceable  in  dimulating  the 
intedinal  fecretions  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
mouth  and  domach.  Probably  for  this  rea- 
foil  it  is  fo  much  defired  by  ruminant  ani¬ 
mals,  (as  mentioned  above)  as  their  food 
feems  to  require  a  large  afflux  of  liquor  from 
the  glandular  fecretions  of  their  organs  of 

digedion, 

*  Videtur  omnino  aliquid  in  Sale  efle,  quod  nature  anL 
maii  conveniat.  Nam  pene  omnes  gentes  fale  utuntur,  &  etiam 
bruta  animalia  pleraque,  certe  quae  ruminant,  fale  deleftantur, 
ct  ab  ejus  ufu  bene  fe  habent.  Halleri  Elem.  Ehyf.  njol.  6, 
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digeftion,  in  order  to  be  properly  affimila- 
ed,  fo  that  their  fondnefs  for  it  may  be 
owing  to  a  natural  inftind: ;  and  ’tis  not  im¬ 
probable  that  our  liking  for  it  may  be 
founded  on  a  like  caufe, 

V  '  -V 

Pepper.  ^  This  I  fear,  as  we  ufe  it,  is 
the  moft  exceptionable  of  all  thofe  mention¬ 
ed.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  hot  climate,  and 
might  there  be  very  properly  taken  with  ve¬ 
getable  food;  but  here,  as  we  make  ufe  of 
it  with  animal  diet,  ’tis  undoubtedly  fuper- 
fluous,  and  probably  prejudicial.  Its  proper 
ufe  feems  to  be  with  vegetables  only,  as  it 
is  a  fubftance  of  a  ftimulant  inflammatory 
nature. 

Mustard.  This  is  a  vegetable  of  our 
own  growth,  and  moft  probably  well  fuited 
to  our  ufe  in  thefe  northern  climates,  where 
a  large  proportion  of  flefli  meat  is  neceflary: 
It  is  polfeffed  of  a  considerably  acrid  ftimu- 
lus  without  the  heating  and  inflammatory 
properties  of  the  fouthern  fpices,  on  which 
account  it  is  found  a  powerful  antifcorbutic, 

I  am 
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I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our  ufe  of  it 
with  fome  meats  which  are  of  a  ftrong  tafte, 
little  perfpirability,  and  which  run  quickly 
into  putrefaction,  as  pork,  goofe,  &c.  is  not 
merely  the  effeCt  of  cuftom,  but  in  a  great 
degree  dictated  by  nature.  Its  ufe  in  food 
is  extremely  ancient  j  Hippocrates  mentions 
it  in  his  treatife  of  diet,  and  Aretaeus  re¬ 
commends  it  to  be  taken  liberally  in  that 
way,  in  cafes  where  other  flimulants  were 
forbidden  and  is  very  lavifh  in  his  praifes 
of  it,  for  its  good  effeCts  in  expelling  flatu¬ 
lence,  and  promoting  digeftion,  qualities 
which  are  feldom  found  in  vegetables,  ex¬ 
cept  combined  with  fuch  a  degree  of  fti- 
mulant  quality  as  renders  their  frequent  ufe 
improper.  But  our  experience  proves  its 
innocence,  when  taken  [as  we  do]  with  our 
food  y  and  this  is  confirmed  by  numberlefs 
inftances  of  perfons  who  have  taken  medi¬ 
cinally  for  a  long  time  together,  every  day, 
ten  times  the  quantity  that  is  ever  ufed  with 
food,  even  by  thofe  who  exceed  moft  in  it, 
and  that  v/ith  great  advantage  in  fome  of  the 

H  complaints 

*  Page  146,  Cretans, 
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complaints  which,  from  the  doftor’s  way  of 
reafoning,  we  ihould  imagine  it  moft  in¬ 
clined  to  aggravate.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
agree  with  the  dodtor,  in  his  banifhment  of 
this  fubftance  from  our  diet. 

The  laft  of  the  fubftances  commonly  ufed 
in  this  way  is 

.  "  *  *  {  t  * 

Vi  negar.  The  ufe  of  this  in  diet  is 

of  very  early  date,  as  well  as  the  foregoing: 
Hippocrates  mentions  it  as  fuch,  and  it 
feems  to  have  been  more  general  in  fucceed- 
ing  times,  as  it  is  faid  to  have  made  a  part 
of  the  allowance  of  the  Rate  to  the  Roman 

foldiers,  as  an  article  of  diet,  whofe  com- 

3  •  *  -  .  <  . 

mon  drink  on  their  military  expeditions  was 
this  fubftance  mixed  with  water.  I  allow 
that  its  ufe  in  this  way  was  in  a  great  de  ¬ 
gree  medicinal,  and  that  in  large  quantities 
it  is  better  fuited  to  a  hotter  climate  than 

"  i.  •  ■  -  •  f 

our  own.  But  when  taken  moderately,  I 
cannot  think  its  ufe  in  food,  even  here,  im¬ 
proper  *  or  infalutary.  It  gives  a  grateful 

tafte- 

*  Haller  obferves  that  it  is  extremely  wholefome  both  as  a 
condiment  and  for  drink  likewife. 

*  Salubre  omnino  &  condimenti  genus  eft,  &  denique  potus. 

Halleri  Elm .  Ehjf  -vol.  6.  page  220. 
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tafle  to  feveral  kinds  of  aliment  that  would 

.  .  > 

otherwife  be  apt  to  pall,  and  gently  ftimu- 
lates  the  domach,  fo  as  to  excite  appetite.  * 
It  is  moderately  antifeptic,  and  proba¬ 
bly  by  that  quality  obviates  the  putrefa&ive 
tendency  of  a  flefli  diet,  and  is  in  that  way 
antifcorbutic.  When  in  a  perfedl  date,  of 
nearly  fo,  it  is  fafer  to  ufe  as  an  acid  condi¬ 
ment  than  any  of  the  recent  juices,  as  ha¬ 
ving  already  gone  thro’  the  vinous  fermenta¬ 
tion.  It  can  have  no  bad  confequences  in 
the  blood  veffels,  as  it  is  eafily  fubdued  by 
the  affimilatory  organs. 

I  hope  that  what  is  here  faid  concerning 
condiments,  as  well  as  what  was  before  faid 
concerning  fpirituous  liqours,  will  be  under- 
ftood  only  of  their  moderate  ufe.  I  have  no 
more  intention  than  Dr.  Cadogan  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  abfurd  and  intemperate  ufe  that  is 
daily  made  of  them  in  our  food,  where  they 

are  often  prepofterouily  joined  together,  and 

. 

mixed  with  fubftances  which  were  before 
only  too  ftimulant.  But  I  hope  that  there 
will  be  underftood  to  be  a  wide  difference 

H  2  between 
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between  condemning  [as  I  heartily  do  with 
Dr.  Cadogan]  their  immoderate  life  and  a- 
bufe,  and  allowing  them  in  the  proper  pro¬ 
portion  that  condiments  ought  to  taken. 
But  our  late  improvements  in  luxury  feem  to 
have  made  us  forget  this  diftindtion,  as  the 
fubftances  which  ought  to  be  ufed  in  quan¬ 
tity  fufficient  only  to  give  a  relilh  to  our 
food,  fometimes  almoft  equal  the  bulk  of 
the  remainder  of  the  difh. 

Perhaps  the  beft  manner  of  avoiding 
fuch  excefs,  is  to  allow  the  moderate  ufe  of 
them  in  a  proper  manner;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  fuch  a  regulation  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  be  complied  with  than  a  fe- 
vere  prohibition. 

On  this  account  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
Dodtor  in  his  tremendous  reprefentation  of 
the  bad  effe&s  of  a  little  fage  and  onion, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  grains  of  fait,  or 
even  (thp*  that  is  more  exceptionable)  of 
pepper,  eat  with  a  goofe,  a  duck,  or  pig. 
Nor  can  I  believe  that  the  ftill  milder  fub- 

*  ;  '•  \  •  f  ■  ,  ^  i  ■  i.  •-  7  ' 

ftances 


fiances  ufed  in  the  fluffing  of  veal,  or  the 
trifling  quantity  of  vinegar  taken  in,  when 
we  eat  caper  fauce,  or  other  pickles,  to 
mutton  or  other  flefh  meats,  can  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  dreadful  train  of  evils 
which  the  Dodlor  afcribes  to  them.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  they  may  eafily  be  exceeded  in, 
and  excefs  in  them  is  prejudicial;  but  I 
fpeak  here  (as  the  Dodlor  means)  of  their 
ufe,  by  thofe  whom  he  fuppofes  to  take  them 

I  have  before  declared  my  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  ufe  of  the  aromatic  or  flimu¬ 
lant  fpices,  fuch  as  pepper,  [the  Cayan  in 
particular  as  mofl  flimulant]  with  flefh 
meats ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  Dodlor  fuppofes 
luxury  to  have  made  but  little  advance;  and 
here  I  believe  the  quantity  of  pepper  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  is  very  fmall,  and  in  one  inflance, 
(fluffing  of  meat)  for  the  mofl  part  mixed 
with  a  large  proportion  of  the  fafefl  of  all 
vegetable  food,  viz.  bread \  which  in  fome 
degree  qualifies  its  flimulant  quality.  Nor 
can  I  agree  with  the  Dodlor,  in  thinking  fo 


moderately 
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harflity  of  pickles*  as  he  Teems  to  do  :  They 
may,  undoubtedly,  like  other  things,  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  to  excefs,  and  thereby  do  harm ; 
but  in  the  manner  they  are  here  fuppofed  to 
be  taken,  I  cannot  apprehend  fuch  dreadful 
confequences. 

-  • '  '  v-"j  „  v  "rr  '  *  ■  .  >  "  ■ 

Most  of  the  vegetables  commonly  ufed 
in  pickles,  are  of  the  efculent  kind,  and 
generally  (I  mean  thofe  made  at  home,  which 
are  moft  ufed)  nearly  inlipid  j  but  whether 
this  be  the  cafe  with  the  vegetable  in  its  na¬ 
tural  ftate  or  no,  the  vinegar  quickly  de- 
ftroys  the  peculiar  flavour,  and  I  believe 
qualities  ;  fo  that,  in  fhort,  the  generality  of 
pickles  can  be  confidered  only  as  fo  many 
porous  fpongy  vegetable  fubftances5  con¬ 
taining  vinegar.  The  vegetable  part  is  not, 
indeed,  1b  eafy  of  folution  as  in  its  recent 
ftate  ;  but  as  they  are  always  eaten  with  ani- 
mal  food,  and  but  in  fmall  quantity  in  pro¬ 
portion,  little  harm  is  to  be  feared  on  that 
account,  as  animal  food  promotes  fo  much 
the  folubility  of  all  the  vegetable  food  mixed 
With  it. 

«i,  The 
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The  Dodtor’s  next  obfervation,  concern¬ 
ing  the  impropriety  of  the  ufe  of  feveral 
kinds  of  food  by  fedentary  people,*  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  general  well  founded ;  yet  I  am 
in  doubt  whether  he  has  not  extended  his 
argument  too  far.  Meat,  preferved  with  fait* 
tho’  in  fome  refpedts  exceptionable,  is  no^ 
fo  difficult  of  digeftion  as  our  author  feems 
to  imagine  :  Tho’  of  feemingly  firm  texture 
when  compact,  it  is,  when  divided,  eafily 
foluble  in  the  ftomach,  which  is  probably 
owing  to  its  being  free  of  that  glutinous  vif- 
cidity  attendant  on  the  fiefh  of  young  ani¬ 
mals,  which  renders  them  fo  difficult  of 
digeftion.  I  have  heard  from  an  eminent 
phyfician,  that  he  had  obferved  many  vale¬ 
tudinarians,  whofe  ftomachs  could  not  bear 
a  piece  of  veal,  lamb,  or  chicken,  but  which 
eafily  digefted  a  flice  of  ham  or  dried  beef. 

The  next  remark  of  the  Doctor’s  is  re¬ 
lative  to  the  management  or  dreffing  of  our 
food.  He  is  of  opinion, “  that  our  meat  is 
in  general  over-done ;  if  by  boiling,  he  al¬ 
ledges  that  the  juices  are  loft ;  if  over- 

roafted, 
t  Page  55- 
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roafled,  fryed,  or  broiled,  it  becomes  railcid 
and  acrimonious.*  ’  This  to  be  fure  is  fome- 
times  the  cafe ;  and  yet  I  cannot  agree 
with  Dr.  Cadogan,  in  adviling  to  eat  flefh 
meat  while  its  red  juices  are  unchanged,  ex¬ 
cept  in  fome  very  peculiar  circumftances. 
Meats  little  done  are  certainly  eafieft  folu- 
ble,  (which  the  Dodtor  lays  great  ftrefs  on, 
and  is  undoubtedly  a  circumftance  of  great 
importance)  but  they  are,,  at  the  fame  time, 
exceedingly  alkalefcent,  and  run  *  quickly 
into  putrefaftion  j  fo  that  I  much  doubt 
whether  they  are  to  be  chofen  for  thole  who 
eat  a  large  proportion  of  animal  food,  as  fuch 
diet  w’ould  be  apt  to  induce  a  habit  of  body 
highly  fcorhutic,  or  tending  to  putrefaction, 
except  taken  with  a  large  proportion  of  ve¬ 
getables.  On  this  account  l  am  apt  to  fuf- 
pedl  that  the  French  (who  for  a  warm  cli¬ 
mate  eat  a  large  quantity  of  animal  food) 
eat  their  meat  fo  much  roafhed  or  boiled, 
from  a  kind  of  natural  inftmct,  in  order 
to  obviate  its  feptic  tendency,  which  is 
much  augmented  by  the  greater  heat  of  the 

climate. 

*  Sir  John  Pringle  has  obferved  that  raw  meat  ferments 
more  violently  :hs»  when  roafted,  and  generates  more  air. 
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climate.  Nor  are  the  inftances,  by  which 
the  DoCtor  would  recommend  this  method 
of  life,  well  chofen.  As  to  cannibals,  I  be¬ 
lieve  their  exiftence  is  very  doubtful ;  and 
though  fome  nations  are  acknowledged  to 
eat  their  food  without  any  dreffing  by  fire, 
it  is  for  the  moft  part  previoufly  dried,  and 
deprived  of  the  greateft  part  of  its  juices 
which  fooneft  corrupt.  As  to  beafts  of 
prey,  no  analogy  can  be  drawn  from  them 
to  us  in  the  leaft ;  they  are  furniftied  with 
fhort  inteftines,  by  which  means  their  ex**' 
cretions  are  quick,  and  the  food  does  not 
remain  a  fufficient  time  to  acquire  a  great 
degree  of  putrefactive  tendency.  But  this 
is  not  the  cafe  with  man,  whofe  inteftines 
are  of  a  middle  length  between  the  herbi¬ 
vorous  and  carnivorous  animals,  and  confe- 
quently  the  food  mu  ft  make  a  longer  ftay, 
which  points  out  the  reafon  why  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  putrefaction  fhould  be  moderated. 
Moreover  the  ftomachs  of  all  carnivorous 
animals  are  found  to  contain  a  ftrong  acid, 
which  probably  ferves  as  an  antifeptic. 
Something  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the 

I  ftomachs 
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ftomachs  of  many  animals,  but  in  the  car¬ 
nivorous  ones  it  is  by  much  the  moft  re¬ 
markable.  Whether  this  is  fecreted  from 
the  glands,  as  a  provilion  of  nature  to  obvi¬ 
ate  the  bad  effects  of  the  food’s  putrefaction, 
or  produced  by  the  meat’s  undergoing  an  acid 
fermentation,  is  not  clear.  Dr.  Pringle  has 
proved  that  animal  fubftaiices,  contrary  to 
what  has  been  imagined,  promote,  rather 
than  prevent  the  acetous  fermentation,  and 
’tis  likely  that  in  this  it  does  not  go  on  fo 
rapidly  to  the  putrefractive  fermentation. 


as  it  would  do  other  wife,  on  account  of  the 
air  being  excluded  in  a  great  meafure.  ’Tis 
obfervable  that  much  lefs  communication 


with  the  air  is  neceffary  to  the  acetous  fer¬ 
mentation,  than  to  either  the  vinous  or  pu¬ 
trefactive.  Nor  can  I  fee  any  good  reafon  for 
recommending  meat  broiled,  as  preferable 
*to  any  other  way  of  dreiiing,  fince  the  lean 
part  is  more  fcorched  and  dry  on  the  out- 
lide  than  by  any  other  of  the  common 
methods,  and  the  fat  rendered  more  empy- 
reumatic,  as  being  in  immediate  contaft 
*  with  the  fire  ^  not  to  mention 'the  additional 

-  ftrOng 
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ftrong  tafte  imparted  to  the  whole  by  the 
fleam  of  the  oily  parts  which  are  burnt  du- 
ring  tne  operation. 

*  •» 

Our  Author  then  goes  on  to  make  fome 
very  pertinent  remarks  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture  of  our  food  in  general,  which  he  rightly 
obferves  ought  to  be  of  the  mix’d  kind,  viz. 
vegetable  and  animal,  and  has  very  properly 
drawn  his  arguments  in  favour  of  this  opi¬ 
nion  in  a  great  meafure  from  the  “  defire  and 
longing  which  thofe  who  have  been  confi¬ 
ned  to  either  of  thefe  kinds  of  food  have  for 
things  of  the  other  fort,  as  well  as  pleafing 
fenfation  when  they  are  taken,  which,  as  he 
fays  very  juftly,  plainly  indicate  a  natural 
want.*”  It  were  to  be  wiflied  that  our  Au¬ 
thor  had  duly  confidered  this  circumftance  in 
fome  other  parts  of  this  work,  as  he  would 
then  have  been  more  cautious  in  referring 
the  general  manner  of  life  of  whole  nations 
to  a  depraved  appetite,  which  was  more  pro¬ 
bably  an  inflindt  of  nature. 

»•> 

I  2  He  ‘ 

f  *  \  \  *  *  • 
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He  next  proceeds  to  declare  his  opinion 
concerning  the  caufe  of  chronic  difeafes, 
which  he  lays  to  the  charge  of  “  acid  crudity 
in  our  fluids,  producing  coagulations,  con¬ 
cretions,  and  obftrudtions  of  various  kinds, 
which,  he  fays,  are  very  manifeft  in  the 
gout,  rheumatifm,  ftone,  and  moft  nervous 
cafes*55  ^ 

I  believe  that  it  would  he  very  difficult 
to  prove  that  the  above-mentioned  diforders 
owe  their  origin  to  acidity  in  the  juices, 
which  the  Dodtor  fo  confidently  affigns  as 
their  caufe,  or  .indeed  to  prove  that  fuch  a 
caufe  ever  exifted  at  all.  Experiment  rather 
fhews  the  contrary,  iince  neither  the  blood 
or  any  of  the  fecreted  juices  fhew  figns  of 
any  fuch  quality  on  the  ftridleft  examina¬ 
tion*  All  reafoning  then  of  this  kind  mu  ft 
be  frivolous  until  the  exiftence  of  this  be  af~ 
afcertained* 

r  ■  .  ■  > 

It  muft,  indeed,  be  owned,  that  an  acid, 
as  was  before  obferved,  is  found  in  the 

V  •  > 

Jtomachs  of  many  animals,  and,  among 

reft 
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the  reft,  of  men.  But  this,  except  carried 
to  an  excefs  in  quantity  or  quality,  ^ 
not  a  diforder,  but  a  neceflary  <ftep  towards 
the  affimilation  of  our  food.  It  was  for- 

*  '*  *  -*r*,v 

merly  thought  that  only  vegetable  fubftances 
were  capable  of  the  vinous  and  acetous  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  that  animal  fubftances  went 
direCtly  into  the  putrefactive,  without  going 
through  the  two  foregoing;  but  Sir  John 
Pringle  has  very  plainly  proved  that  animaj 
food,  as  well  as  vegetable,  is  capable  of  the 
vinous*  and  acetous  fermentation,  and  has 
brought  many  fatisfaCtory  arguments  to 
make  us  think  that  both  of  thefe  always 
take  place  in  the  human  body,  previous  to 
the  digeftion  of  our  aliment.  In  an  healthy 
fubjedt,  the  flay  it  makes  in  the  ftomach  is 
too  fhort  to  admit  of  the  acetous  fermenta¬ 
tion  going  to  any  great  length,  and  moreover 
the  faliva,  *  as  appears  by  experiment,  and 
probably  fome  of  the  other  j-  inquiline  jui¬ 
ces 

*  Sir  John  Pringle’s  Exp,  Pap.  IV.  Exp.  30. 

+  The  heat  of  the  ftomach  promoting  putrefaction,  the 
power  of  the  liquor  of  the  ftomach  itfelf,  and  of  the  faliva 
which  is  fwallowed  to  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce  in  a  day. 


our 
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ces  likewife,  have  a  power  of  moderating 
both  this  and  the  vinous  fermentation,  pre¬ 
venting  in  the  firft  the  tumultuous  genera¬ 
tion  of  air,  and  in  the  fecond,  the  high  de¬ 
gree  of  acid  to  which  it  would  otherwife 
be  carried. 

•  *■*  ,  <  i  '*  .  -  * .  .*■ 

But  when  from  a  weaknefs  of  the  fibres 
of  the  ftomach  its  periftaltic  motion  is  How 
and  weak,  and  of  confequcnce  the  food  makes 
too  long  a  ftay  there,  or  from  want  of  man- 
ducation,  or  defedi  in  the  fee  re  tor  y  organs 
thefe  juices  are  not  poured  forth  in  fufficient 
quantity,  or  have  their  quality  impaired,  the 
acid  fermentation  is  often  increafed  to  a 
noxious  degree.  But  though  acidity  is  often 
productive  of  troublefome  effedls  in  itfelf,  it 
is  rather  to  be  confidered  as  the  confequence, 

than 

oar  drinking  alealefeent  liquors,  and  the  bile  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  regurgitated  into  the  ftomach,  prevent  the  acidity  of 
our  food  increafmg  to  too  great  a  degree.- - Haller.  Trans¬ 

lation  of  the  following : 

f  Ne  vero  in  plenum  acorem  cibi  degenerent,  impedit  calor 
ipfe  putrefcibills,  vis  adfuft  liquid!  gaftrici,  deglutits  ad  fe- 
munciem  in  bora  falivse,  potus  alealefeentium,  bills  certe  fre¬ 
quent!  dime  in  ventriculum  redeuntis. 

Halleri  Primes  Line cs  Phyjiol .  §.  6 49. 
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than  thecaufeof  the  diforder.  Undoubtedly 
in  perfons  fubjeCt  to  acidity  at  the  ftomach, 
fubftances  in  themfelves  acefcent,  or  likely 
to  become  fo  from  their  quality  or  vifcid  con¬ 
fidence  rendering  them  difficult  and  flow  of 
digeftion,  are  not  proper ;  but  in  many  cafes 
Ample  acefcent  fubftances  are  very  whole- 
fome  and  even  neceflfary.  In  warm  climates 
or  feafons,  acefcent  fubftances  are  highly 
calculated  by  their  cooling  and  antifeptic 
qualities,  to  prevent  inflammation  and  mo¬ 
derate  the  tendency  of  the  humours  to  putre¬ 
faction.  In  chronical  difeafes  likewiie  of  the 
putrefactive  kind,  thefe  fubftances  are  found 
of  great  fervice  by  their  antifeptic  property, 
on  which  account  fugar  and  infulion  of  malt 
were  recommended  in  the  lea  fcurvy  by  Dr. 
Cullen,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  M‘Bride^. 
The  former  of  thefe  fubftances  has  been 
found  to  furnifh  a  remarkably  wholefome 
and  nutritive  aliment  in  our  Weft-India 
iflands ;  and  Mr.  Cleghorn  has  remarked, 
that  £C  in  Minorca  the  obfervation  of  Galen 
is  confirmed  concerning  the  healthinefs  of 

thofe 

*  Vide  M ‘Bride’s  E flays. 
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thofe  who  are  fet  to  watch  the  vineyards, 
and  feed  on  grapes,  figs,  and  bread,  (all  acef- 
cent  fubftances)  although  at  that  time  of  the 
year  epidemic  complaints  are  moft  frequent 
and  dangerous.”*  Experience  likewife  tells 
us,  that  all  fruit  may  be  more  fafely  eaten, 
as  it  contains  more  fugar.  Moreover  the 
boiling,  to  which  moft  of  the  preferred  fweets 
(to  which  the  Dodtor  feenis  to  allude)  have 
been  fubjedted,  previous  to  our  ufe  of  them, 
takes  off  in  a  great  degree  their  fermentative 
quality.  ’Tis  the  opinion  of  many  great 
phyficians  of  the  prefent  age,  that  the  com¬ 
mon  ufe  of  fugar  has  been  one  of  the  great 
caufes  why  putrid  and  epidemic  diforders  are 
lefs  frequent  than  they  were  formerly.  It 
may  then,  I  think,  be  fairly  laid  down,  that 

aeefcent  fubftances,  moderately  taken,  are 

^  * 

fofar  from  being  in  themielves  noxious,  that 
they  are  probably  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
corredt  the  putrid  difpofition  of  the  fluids. 
Nay  even  Dr,  Cadogan,  a  little  before,  al¬ 
lows  of  their  ufe,  when  he  recommends  ve¬ 
getable  food  to  be  taken  with  animal ,*f*  and 

afterwards 


Dlfeafes  of  Minorca. 
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afterwards  where  he  advifes  frefh  fruits,  both 
of  which  are  much  more  acefcent  than  the 
fubftances  which  he  here  finds  fault  with  for 
that  quality; 

•  / 

;  ■> 

But,  in  my  opinion,  the  moft  dangerous 
error,  into  which  he  has  fallen,  is,  in  what 
he  has  faid  concerning  the  unwholefomenefs 

•ft.  v 

of  bread.* 

:  1  c  <  <  ,  *’  * 

The  ufe  of  bread,  of  fome  kind  or  other, 

« 

is  as  ancient  as  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  It 
is  likewife  fo  univerfal,  that  without  fome 
form  of  this  kind  no  nations  feem  to  live. 
Even  in  Lapland,  where  no  corn  grows,  they 
make  a  kind  of  bread  of  their  dried  fifhes, 
and  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine,  which 
feems  to  be  made  ufe  of,  not  fo  much  for 

t  t  t 

the  fake  of  the  nourifhment  it  affords,  as 
the  fupplying  a  dry  food.  This  univerfal 
defire  of  mankind  is  undoubtedly  owing  to 
a  natural  inftind:.  The  preparation  of  our 
food  depends  on  the  accurate  mixture  of  the 
animal  fluids  in  every  ftage.  Among  others 
the  faliva  is  neceffary,  which  requires  dry 

K  food 

*  Page  59, 
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food  as  a  neceflary  ftimulus  to  draw  it  forth* 
as  fluid  aliments  make  too  fhort  a  ftay  in  the 
mouth  to  caufe  a  fufficient  degree  of  mandu- 
cation  to  emulge  that  liquor*  and  mix  it  in¬ 
timately  with  our  aliment.  On  this  ac^ 
count  we  ufe  bread  with  our  animal  food, 
which  would  otherwife  be  too  quickly  fwal- 
lowed.  For  blending  the  oil  and  water  of 
our  food,  nothing  is  fo  fit  as  bread,  afiifted 
by  previous  manducation.  For  this  purpofe 
bread  is  neceflary  in  the  ftomach,  as  ’tia 
proper  that  a  fbbftance  of  folid  confiftence 
fhould  be  long  retained  there.  Moreover 
5tis  neceflary  that  the  other  animal  fluids  be 
mixed  with  our  aliments  in  order  to  correct 
their  acefcency  and  haften  their  aflimilation. 
But  liquid  fubftances  would  not  anfwer  this 
end,  whereas  the  folid  ftimulates  and  emuh 
ges  the  glands  of  the  ftomach. 

For  this  purpofe  then  bread  is  admirably 
adapted,  being  bulky  without  too  much 
folidity,  and  firm  without  difficulty  of  folu- 
lion.  So  much  for  the  form  of  bread.  But 
the  Dodtor  oh j efts  to  its  acefcency,  which  it 

muft 
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mull  be  owned  it  in  fome  degree  poflefles. 
But  this  quality  of  it  is  neither  fo  potent  or 
fo  likely  to  become  noxious  as  in  other  vege¬ 
table  fubftances,  fince  it  has  already  paffed 
in  a  great  meafiire  through  the  vinous  fer¬ 
mentation  in  which  the  generation  of  air, 
the  common  caufe  of  flatulence,  takes  place. 
By  its  acetous  tendency  it  likewife  moderates 
the  vinous  fermentation  of  other  fubftances, 
and  is  in  that  refpedt  an  antizeumic.*  When 
it  has  been  over-fermented  it  proves  purga¬ 
tive,  and  this  and  the  foregoing  circum¬ 
stances  determine  the  proper  degree  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  viz.  that  it  flhould  not  be  fo 
much  as  to  have  this  effedt,  but  Sufficient  to 
check  the  noxious  yinous  fermentation. -f* 
As  to  the  experiment  which  the  Dodtor  ad¬ 
duces,  concerning  the  acefcent  difpofition  of 
bread,  I  cannot  think  it  in  the  leaft  appli¬ 
cable  to  prove  its  unwholefomepefs.  Un- 

K  2  doubtedly 

*  Preventer  of  fermentation  in  general.— Antifeptic  fub¬ 
ftances  are  fuchas  obitruCt  the  putrefactive  fermentation. 

+  Sir  John  Pringle  has  mentioned  in  his  Experiments,  that 
bread  and  water  only  were  found  not  to  be  capable  of  the  vinous 
fermentation,  as  they  generated  no  air  ;  and  when  mixed  with 
animal 'fubftances  determined  powerfully  to  the  acetous. 
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doubtedly  when  the  acetous  fermentation  is 
carried  to  too  great  a  length,  k  becomes 
noxious  as  well  as  the  vinous.  But  nature 
has  provided  again  ft  this  by  feveral  me¬ 
thods, 

>•  *  .  .  ,  )  '■  *  v  , 

9  ■  ? 

The  juices  of  the  ftomach,  before-men¬ 
tioned,  moderate  this  tendency ;  and  more- 
over  we  find  by  experience,  that  as  our  food 
acquires  this  quality,  it  becomes  in  a  degree 
purgative,  and  is  palled  into  the  inteftines, 
where  it  meets  with  the  bile  which  corrects 
its  acid  difpofition :  Nor  is  the  flay  of  the 
food  in  a  healthy  ftomach  fufficiently  long 
for  it  to  acquire  that  quality  in  the  degree  he 
mentions.  Moreover  a  communication  with 
the  air  is  neceffary,  which  is  not  the  cafe  in 
the  human  body,  as  it  appears  to  be  in  the 
experiment  he  ‘relates ;  and  as  the  circum- 
fiances  are  by  no  means  parallel,  no  inference 
can  be  deduced  from  it.  If  the  opinion  of 
phyficians  in  general  is  of  any  weight,  it  i$ 
the  fafeft  of  all  vegetable  aliment,  and  the 
belt  corrector  of  animal  food.  Many  weak 
ftomachs,  that  can  bear  no  other  vegetable 

7  fubftance^ 
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fubftahce,  find  no  inconvenience  from  this, 
and  it  is  in  all  probability  owing  to  their 
large  ufe  of  bread  that  the  French,  who  live 
in  a  warm  climate,  are  enabled  to  take  fq 
large  a  proportion  of  animal  food  without 
inducing  putrid  diforders.  Galen  mentions 

1  .  v 

bread,  moderately  baked  and  well  fermen¬ 
ted,  as  the  mod  eafy  fubftance  of  digeftion;  . 
and  moreover  adds,  that  without  the  latter 
of  thefe,  which  the  Dodtor  here  feems  to 
think  a  pernicious  quality,  it  is  not  proper 
to  be  ufed  by  any  one*, 

t  *  * 

\ 

Hoffman  fpeaks  of  bread  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  article  in  our  diet,  and  what  we  cannot 
do  without  unlefs  with  great  injury  to  our 
health.  Its  ufe  is  fuited  to  every  feafon, 
age,  and  temperament,  and  on  that  account 
it  may  be  properly  called  the  Univerfal  AU~ 
ment;  nor  can  flefii  and  other  things  be 
eafily  taken  without  bread'f,  on  account  of 

the 

*  De  Alimentis,  Lib,  I. 

f  Panis  inter  reliqua  alimenta  principal!  locum  tenet,  nec 
facile  eo  fine  fanitatis  detrimento  carere  poftumus.  Ejus  ufus 
ornni  tempore,  sctati  cmni  ac  temperamento  accommodatus  eft* 
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the.difgaft  they  create  when  ufed  alone.  An 
eminent  writer,  whofe  authority  ought  to  be 
of  great  weight  here,  advifes  bread  duly  fer¬ 
mented  *as  the  moft  proper  food  for  young 
children which  he  certainly  would  not 
have  done,  had  he  imagined  it  to  poffefs  a 
noxious,  degree  of  acefcency,  fmce  the  fto- 
machs  of  children  are  fo  apt  to  generate  aci¬ 
dity,  which  is  the  foundation  of  many  of 
their  diforders.  f(  Good  bread,  fays  he,  is 
the  lighteft  thing  I  know  j  the  power  of  due 
fermentation,  in  which  confifts  the  whole 
art  of  making  it,  breaks  and  attenuates  the 
tenacious  particles  of  the  flour,  fo  as  to  give 
it  thefe  qualities  I  mention,  and  make  it  th^ 
fitted:  food  for  young  children.”*: 


Nor  is  wine  fo  general  a  caufe  of  acef¬ 
cency  as  the  Dodtor  reprefents  :  on  the  con¬ 
trary  it  is  found,  when  moderately  taken,  to. 
- •  -  -  „  .  corredt 


ideoque  recte  univerfale  alimentum  vocari  poteft,  neque  earner 

et  alia?j  fine  pane,  facile  aflumi  pofiunt,  quippe  quse  fbi  re. 

Ecta  naufeam  creant.— Hoffman,  Tom*  I.  De  falubritate  et  in - 

j'alubritate-  Efcnlentcmm. 

*  -  .  •  ’  .  , 

Dr.  Cadogan  on  the  nurf  ng  and  management  of  children. 

—Edit.  9th,  p.  25. 
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corredt  this  quality  of  vegetable  as  well  as 
the  putrefcency  of  animal  food,  and  this 
property  is  obferved  of  the  thin  light  wines, 
which  being  weakeft  are  moft  fubjedt  to  the 
acetous  fermentation,  as  well  as  of  thofe 
which  contain  more  alcohol,  and  are  con- 
fequently  ftronger. 

When  taken  improperly,  or  in  too  large 
quantity,  they  weaken  the  ftomach  and  orr 
gans  of  digeftion,  and  by  that  means  may 
be  detained  fo  long  as  to  run  into  the  ace¬ 
tous  fermentation.  But  even  here  their  ef¬ 
fects  in  general  as  acefcents  are  feldom  very 
hurtful ;  iince,  having  already  gone  through 
the  vinous  fermentation,  they  generate  no 
air.  This  obfervation  is  not  applicable  to 
fome  wines  (the  fweet  ones  in  particular) 
which  have  their  fermentation  interrupted, 
and  of  confequence  contain  a  quantity  of 
frefli  muft,  which  has  that  fermentation  to 
undergo,  and  which  may  produce  all  the 
bad  effedts  in  the  ftomach  of  the  vinous  fer¬ 
mentation.  On  this  account  the  French 
wines  are  preferred  to  the  Spanifh,  as  being 

more 
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inore  perfect  and  uniform j  though  they  con-* 
tain  lefs  alcohol. 

I  cannot  alfo  agree  with  Dr.  Cadogan 
in  the  next  maxim  he  lays  down,  viz.  “  that 
it  is  fafer  to  drink  a  bottle  of  wine  at  one 
time,  once  a  week,  than  a  little  every 
day/’*  Nor  do  I  think  the  publication  of 
fuch  ail  opinion  is  likely  to  be  of  fervice  to 
the  caufe  of  temperance.  What  the  DoCtor 
fays  concerning  the  impropriety  of  the 
habitual  ufe  of  ftimulants,  and  of  their  ef¬ 
fects  wearing  out  by  cuftom,  is  extremely 
true;  yet,  in  my  opinion,  not  applicable  to 
the  prefent  cafe>  lince  I  look  Upon  wine 
taken  moderately*  to  be  moft  neceffary  as 
an  antifeptic,  to  qualify  the  putrefactive 
tendency,  which  the  large  quantity  of  animal 
food  that  we  take  in,  would  be  apt  to  induce. 
So  far  I  will  never thelefs  agree  with  the 
Dodtor,  that  it  would  be  fafer  and  more 
eligible  for  a  man  to  exceed  now  and 
then  in  this  refpeCt,  living  moderately 
in  the  intervals,  than  to  get  into  a  daily 
cuftom  of  any  excefs,  however  flight  in 

appearance. 

*  Page  62. 
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t  '  ‘  / 

appearance.  But  I  look  upon  this  to  be 
very  different  from  a  prohibition  of  wine,  or 
fpirituous  liquors,  altogether.  In  fhort,  the 
dire&ion  of  Celfus,  in  this  refpedt,  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  beft,  who  advifes  a  perfon  in  health 
to  confine  himfelf  to  no  fixed  rules,  to  avoid 
no  kind  of  food  commonly  ufed;  fometimes 
to  be  in  company,  and  fometimes  to  eftrange 
himfelf  from  it ;  fometimes  to  exceed  a  little 
in  diet,  and  at  others  to  live  regularly.* 

*  ’  5  t, 

I  have  nothing  further  to  obferve  on  the 
remaining  part  of  this  chapter,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  nothing  immediately  applicable  to 
practice,  except  fome  directions  concerning 
the  choice  of  our  wines,  in  which  I  entire¬ 
ly  agree  with  him,  that  the  weaker  and 
lighter  wines  are  much  preferable,  on  many 
accounts,  for  us,  who  being  in  a  cold  cli¬ 
mate,  are  likely  to  ufe  them  more  freely,  to 
the  ftronger  and  more  heady  kinds. 

L  In 

*  Sanus  homo  fcullis  obligare  fe  legibus  debet— nullum  cibl 
genus  fugere  quo  populus  utatur  interdum  in  convi&u  efie,  in- 
terdum  ab  eo  fe  retrahere— modo plus  judo  interdum  non  am- 
plius  a^^umere.;’, 


(  -S*  .) 

In  the  former  part  of  the  fubfequent 
chapter,  our  Author  has  given  a  very  pa¬ 
thetic  and  juft  defcription  of  the  bad  con- 
fequenees  which  grief  and  vexation  bring 
on  our  health,  to  the  truth  of  moft  of  which 
every  one  who  has  been  fo  unfortunate  as 
to  have  had  any  experience  of  this  kind, 
will  readily  teftify.  He  concludes  it  with 
a  kind  of  recapitulation  of  what  he  has  be-* 
fore  faid  in  the  former  part  of  his  work,  and 
fo  far  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  al¬ 
though  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  every 
particular  point,  I  heartily  concur  with  him 
in  his  general  pofition  that  no  artificial  me¬ 
dicines,  or  applications  whatfoever,  can  be, 
in  any  degree,  fo  efficacious  to  preferve  our 
health,  as  activity,  temperance,  and  peace  of 
mind. 

The  Doftor  having  finifhed  what  he  had 
to  fay  concerning  the  preliminary  points, 
comes  at  lenght  to  the  moft  effentia!  part,  viz. 
“his  method  of  cure  of  the  gout,  and  all 
other  chronic  difeafes,  and  the  repair  of  a 
broken  conftitution 

But 

*  Page  77. 
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But  as  his  arguments  are  adapted  almoft 
entirely  to  the  gout,  which  he  before  had 
faid  he  propofed  to  take  as  a  general  inftance, 

I  fhall  leave  the  confideration  of  the  reft 
until  the  dodtor  fhall  think  fit  to  treat  more 
particularly  concerning  them, 

'  '  _  .  *  ,  *  v‘  i.  yf  • 

The  firft  practical  obfervation  which  the 
Dodtor  makes,  is  concerning  the  abfurdity 
of  the  attempt  to  cure  the  gout  by  medi¬ 
cine  it  being,  as  he  alledges,  tc  at  the  time 
when  fuch  trial  muft  be  made,  a  difeafe  that 
has  no  exiftence.*”  This  is  deduced  from 
his  former  pofition,  that  the  gout  is  no  inhe¬ 
rent  diforder,  but  produced,  from  time  to 
time,  by  our  own  mifmanagement.  But  I 
am  much  inclined  to  think,  that  the  Doctor's 
arguments  are  not  fufficiently  numerous,  or 
convincing,  to  render  all  attempts  tQ  cure 
the  gout,  in  themfelves,  ridiculous. 

If  it  be  a  diforder  depending  on  a  fault 
in  the  digeftive  organs ;  or  owing  to  any  ir¬ 
ritating  fubftances,  accumulated  or  fecreted, 
and  thrown  upon  the  parts,  commonly  called 
gouty  matter ;  or  if  (what  feems  more  pro- 

L  2  bable) 

*  Pao;e  ~g, 


(  ) 

bable)  that  it  be  a  diforder  of  the  nerves* 
and  that  its  returns  are  owing,  in  a  great 
meafure,  if  not  altogether,  to  cuilom  and 
habit,  it  will  not  furely  be  thought  abfurd 
to  give  medicines  with  an  intent  to  ftreng- 
then  the  firft  of  thefe,  to  evacuate  or  correct 
the  offending  matter  in  the  fecond  cafe, 
or,  in  the  laft  inftance,  to  interrupt  or 
break  into  the  courfe  of  the  paroxyfms ;  and 
all  this,  at  a  time  when  the  diforder  itfelf 
was  not  prefent.  Is  not  the  bark,  and  other 
medicines,  properly  given,  to  cure,  or,  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  prevent  the  return  of  an 
intermittent  fever,  at  a  time  when  we  could 
only  from  experience,  and  not  from  any  de¬ 
duction  of  reafon,  know  that  it  would  re¬ 
turn  at  all,  any  more  than  we  can  a  fit  of  the 
gout.  In  thefe  intervals  there  is  often  no 
more  figns  of  any  diforder  being  formed,  than 
in  a  gouty  complaint.  Since  the  late  dif- 
coveries  in  inoculation,  it  has  been  undoubt¬ 
edly  proved,  that  mercurial  medicines,  taken 
previous  to  the  infection,  wTill  abate  the 
virulence  of  the  fmall  pox ;  which  the 
Doctor  will  fcarce  alledge  to  have  had  any 

exiftence 


» 
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cxiftence  prior  to  the  taking  the  medicine  : 
But  in  reality  the  abfurdity  lies  in  the  terms 
only  ;  and  if  the  words  prevent ,  or  mitigate 
the  effeBs  of,  had  been  fubftituted  for  cure, 
a  future  difeafe,  no  abfurd  interpretation 
would  probably  have  been  affixed  by  any 
one.  I  am  neverthelefs  not  much  more 
inclined,  than  Dr.  Cadogan,  to  pay  much 
credit  to  the  promiles  of  any  one  who 
fhould  engage  to  cure  the  gout  by  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  any  medicine.  The  diforder,  in 
general,  feems  to  be  too  deeply  interwoven 
into  the  conftitution,  to  be  thus  fuddenly 
eradicated  ;  and  all  the  attempts,  hitherto 
made,  having  proved  rather  detrimental  than 
ferviceable,  ought  to  put  us  on  our  guard 
very  much,  and  teach  us  to  fufpect  all  who 
come  with  fuch  profeffions. 

An  entire  milk  diet  is  the  only  thing  that 
has  been  found  efficacious  in  preventing  the 
fits  of  the  gout,  without  inducing  a  worfe 
complaint ;  and  even  this  has  done  more 
mifchief  than  fervice,  except  begun  on  early 
in  life,  and  rigoroufly  adhered  to  through  the 

courfe 
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courfe  oi  it.  The  Portland  powder,*  as  Dr, 
Cadogan  obferves,  certainly  prevented  the 
feturn  of  the  paroxyfms,  but  never  failed, 
at  the  fame  time,  of  putting  an  end,  in  a 
few  years,  to  the  life  of  all  thofe  who  made 
a  trial  of  it. 

Nevertheless,  though  its  bad  effefta 

t  i 

are  unqueftionable,  I  much  doubt  if  they 
are  explicable  on  the  foundation  which  the 
Dodtor  affigns  for  them.  Pie  alledges,  <c  that 
its  effedt  was  to  keep  up  a  conftant  fever, 
which,  by  its  own  bad  confequences,  and 
preventing  the  gouty  matter  from  fixing* 
proved  the  deftrudtion  of  thofe  who.  took 
it.f  ’ 

But  this  is  all  theoretical,  and  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  the  account  we  have  of 
its  eftedts  from  accurate  obfervers.  No  fymp^ 
toms  of  a  conftant  fever  were  obferveft 
among  thofe  who  ufed  it ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  were  found  to  enjoy  a  remaakably 
good  (hare  of  health,  and  at  laft  almoft  all 
died,  not  of  a  fever,  nor  of  any  confequences 

that 

f  Page  79. 
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that  could  be  deduced  from  thence,  butfud- 
denly,  of  an  apoplexy  or  palfy*. 

It  muft,  be  acknowledged,  that  Ccelius 
AurelianuS'f'  mentions,  that  fome  of  thofe 
who  took  this  medicine  died  pleuritic^,  or 
peripneumonic,  as  well  as  apoplectic  ;  but 
it  is  poffible  that  the  effedts  of  the  medicine 
might  be  different  in  a  warm  climate,  fince 
no  fuch  were  here  obferved  from  it.  More¬ 
over,  we  do  not  exadtly  know  the  compofi- 
tion  of  the  medicine  referred  to  by  Ccelius 

Aurelianus.  From  the  name  Dia  Centaurion , 

>  *  *v 

from  its  effedts,  and  our  knowledge  that 
fuch  medicines  were,  at  that  time,  in  vogue 
for  the  gout,  we  may,  with  great  certainty, 

conclude 

*  Some  are  faid  to  have  died  of  a  hydrops  pedtoris,  occa- 
iloned  probably  by  the  medicine,  (vide  Van  Swieten,  p.  365. 
vol.  IV.)  and  the  fame  effedt  feems  hinted  at  by  Ccelius  Aure¬ 
lianus.  Lib.  V.  c.  II. 

f  The  medicine  for  the  gout  mentioned  by  Ccelius  Aurelia¬ 
nus  differs  in  no  material  article  from  the  Portland  Powder. — ■ 
Vide  Dr.  Clephane's  Paper  on  this  fubjedt  in  the  Medical  Ob/tr -* 
nation:  and  Enquiries. 

t  Ccel.  Aur.  lib.  V.  cap.  II. 


1 
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conclude  that  it  was  of  this  kind*  ;  but  we 
know  not,  as  the  compofitions  varied,  whe¬ 
ther  fome  of  them  might  not  contain  fome 
other  heating  ingredient,  to  which  thefe 
effedls  might,  with  more  probability,  be  at¬ 
tributed, 

'  '  t  <  v  -  •  .  •  •  •  . 

^  -  '  f  }  ‘  •’  \  . 

Nor  have  other  remedies,  as  the  Dodtor 
observes,  proved  more  fuccefsfuL 

Antimonial  and  mercurial  preparati¬ 
ons,  fo  efficacious  in  many  complaints,  were 
here  found  rather  injurious  than  beneficial, 
and  feveral  of  the  narcotic  plants,  from  which 
fo  much  was  expefted,  and  of  which  we  had 
fuch  pompous  accounts,  on  trial  were  found 
of  no  fervice. 

Though 

The  Portland  powder  is  compofed  of 

Rirthwort — Ariilolochia  rotunda  > 

c  root* 

Gentian 
Germander, 

Ground  Pine, 

Centaury, 

Take  of  thefe  dried,  powdered,  and  lifted,  equal  parts.— 
Dofe;  One  drachm  every  morning  for  three  months;  three- 
fourths  of  a  drachm  for  three  months  longer  j  and  one-half  of 
a  drachm  for  fix  months  more. 

The  pulvis  arthriticus  amarus,  of  the  Paris  Pharmacopoeia, 
is  the  fame,  only  add’ng  the  rhapontic  root. 


tops  and  leaves. 
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Though  I  may  differ  from  Dr.  Cadogan 
in  fome  particulars,  I  perfe&ly  agree  with 
him  in  this  general  maxim,  that  the  relief, 
or  cure  of  this  diforder,  ought  to  be  attempt¬ 
ed  more  by  a  regulation  of  the  manner  of 
life*,  according  to  Hoffman’s  advice,  than 
by  the  adminiftration  of  medicines  ;  which, 
neverthelefs,  as  he  very  properly  remarks, . 
may  often  be  of  confiderable  fervice  in  pal¬ 
liating  the  fymptoms. 

In  this  general  view,  the  remedies  he  re¬ 
commends,  viz.  activity,  temperance,  and 
peace  of  mind,  are  undoubtedly  the  mod 
efficacious,  as  well  as  obvious.  But  in  this 
I  am  apt  to  think,  that  all  pradtitioners,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  world,  have  been  long  agreed. 
It  is  only  in  particulars  that  they  differ;  and, 
in  this  refpedt,  I,  among  the  relf,  beg  leave 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  cafe  which 
he  delcribes,  and  his  treatment  of  it.  As  to 
the  cafe,  we  may  judge,  indeed,  of  it,  fo  far 

M  as 

*  F  iroum  monendi  funt  podagric!  ne  ullo  modo  corpus 
medicamentis  afTlio-ant,  fed  redta  vidtus  ratione  et  mediocri 
diligentia,  articulorum  dolores  v:t  ri  pofTe  fibi  perAiadeant — 
Grata.* — Vide  Hoffman  tom.  2.  p.  345. 
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as  to  allow,  with  him,  that  it  is  as  bad  a 
one  as  we  need  propofe;  but  certainly  it  is 
not  drawn  up  fufficiently  full  and  accurate, 
to  draw  from  thence  any  material  or  parti¬ 
cular  indications  of  cure.  It  is  not  even 
mentioned,  whether  the  feat  of  the  violent 
raging  pain,  which  he  feems  fo  much  to 
tnake  it  an  indication  to  aftuage,  be  in  the 
extremities  or  no,  though,  from  what  fol¬ 
lows,  we  may  infer,  though  not  certainly, 
that  fuch  is  his  meaning.  Nothing  at  all 
is  faid  of  his  habit  of  body,  or  former  mode 
of  life;  circumftances  very  neceffary  to  be 
confidered  in  the  direction  of  medicines.  I 
allow,  with  him,  indeed,  that  if  the  point 
be  to  abate  the  pain  in  the  extremities,  the 
method  he  has  advifed,  is  very  likely  to  have 
this  effect* ;  but  I  am  very  doubtful  if,  in 
thefe  circumftances,  it  can  be  a  proper  in¬ 
dication.  Sydenham,  whofe  authority  ought 
to  be  of  great  weight,  as  having  had  fo 

much 

*  During  the  operation  of  the  purgative,  the  patient  feels  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  pain. 

*  Obfervandum  eft  enim.  quod  purgatione  currente,  sger 
vel  non  omnino,  vel  re  mi  fie  admodum,  dolet.  Sydenham*  de 
Podagra. 
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much  experience  of  the  diforder,  and  like- 
wife  of  the  bad  effects  of  this  practice,  ex- 
prefsly  *  condemns  the  ufe  of  purgatives  al¬ 
together.  Some  writers  of  eminence,  it  muft 
be  confefled,  have,  on  the  other  hand,  main¬ 
tained  the  utility  of  cathartic  medicines  in 
this  diforder.  Cheyne  advifes  them  to  be 
taken  during  the  intervals,  but  exprefsly 
prohibits  their  ufe  during  the  paroxyfm. 

M  2  Hoffman y 

*  For  my  own  part  I  am  abundantly  convinced,  from  much 
experience,  that  purging ,  either  with  mild  or  ftrong  cathartics 
of  that  kind  which  are  given  to  purge  the  joints,  proves  very 
prejudicial,  whether  it  be  ufed  in  the  fit  to  lefien  the  morbid 
matter,  or  in  its  declenfion  to  carry  off  the  remainder,  or  in  a 
perfeft  intermifiion  or  healthy  Hate,  to  prevent  an  approaching 
fit.  For  I  have  learnt  at  my  own  peril  as  well  as  that  of  others, 
that  purgatives  exhibited  at  any  of  thefe  times  haftened  the  mif~ 
chief  they  were  intended  to  prevent. — Sydenham.  Tranflation 
of  the  following  : 

*  Ego  certe  perfuafifiimus  fum  ajugi  et  feepe  iterata  expe<- 
rientia  edoftus  Catharfin  omnem  turn  per  lenientia  tam  per  for- 
tiora  qualia  pro  more  articulis  expurgandis  deftinantur  pluri- 
mum  nocere  ;  five  in  paroxyfmo  ad  minuendam  materiam  pec_ 
cantem  five  in  fine  ad  difiipandas  morbi  reliquias  five  in  per- 
fedla  intermifiione  et  refta  valetudine  ut  venturo  paroxyfmo  oc~ 
curratur  purgation  in  ufum  revocetur.  Etenim  tam  mei  ipfius 
quam  aliorum  periculo  compertifilmum  habeo  Catharfin  quovis 
horum  temporum  adminiftratam  ita  parum  votis  refpondifie  ut 
malum  quod  debuerat  averruncare  atque  avertere,  accerferet.-?- 
Sydenham,  p.  447,  de  Podagra. 
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Hoffman,  indeed,  has  recommended  them 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fit ;  but  all  concur 
in  this,  that  their  ufe  ought  to  be  confined 
to  thofe  cafes  wherein  the  Vis  Vita;  is  too 
ftrong,  (as  fometimes  happens,  when  the 
fubjedt  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  a  bili-^ 
ous  temperament)  but  that  they  are  univer- 
fally  injurious,  and,  even  dangerous,  where 
that  is  deficient,  as  contributing  to  weaken 
what  ought  to  be  the  intention  to  preferve 
as  much  as  poffible.  But,  if  I  apprehend 
the  prefent  cafe  rightly,  there  feems  to  be 
greater  probability,  that  the  patient  would 
ftand  in  need  of  cordial  and  flimulant,  than 
antiphiogiflic,  or  evacuating  medicines.  By 
the  foregoing  account,  he  appears  to  be  in 
the  decline  of  life,  and  probably  his  confti- 
tution  much  injured,  and  his  ftrength  im¬ 
paired,  which  will  not  be  unreafonable  to 
fuppofe^  (in  a  cafe  confeifedly  bad)  from 
having  undergone,  at  leaft,  twenty  parox- 
yfms.  That  fuch  an  attempt  would  alle¬ 
viate  his  pain,  I  have  no  doubt;  but  Syden¬ 
ham  cautions,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  againft 
trailing  fuch  a  deceitful  relief ;  and,  I  ac¬ 
knowledge. 
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knowl  edge,  that,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  I  fhould  be 
fo  far  from  wifhing  to  alleviate  an  acute  fit 
of  the  gout  in  the  extremities,  that  I  fhould 
ddire  to  encourage  it,  by  proper  means,  as 
much  as  poffible,  and  look  upon  it  as  the  moft 
fortunate  circumftance  that  could  happen. 
The  beft  modern  pradlitioners,  I  think, 
never  go  farther  than  to  obviate  a  great  de¬ 
gree  of  coftivenefs,  (which  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens  from  confinement  during  the  paroxyfm) 
by  a  gentle  glyfter,  and  very  feldom  ufe  pur¬ 
gatives  ,  taken  internally,  while  the  gout  re¬ 
mains  in  the  extremities ;  and  whenever 
fuch  are  neceffary,  fubjoin  an  opiate  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sydenham's  direction,  to  prevent  the 
metaftafis  of  the  gout,  from  the  extremities 
to  the  noble  parts,  fo  that  any  abatement  of 
the  pain,  confequent  on  fuch  exhibition, 
would  be  a  circumftance  of  which  they 
would  be  much  more  fearful,  and  jealous, 
than  defirous. 

I  beg  leave  to  add  here,  what  a  writer  of 
great  reputation  has  faid  on  this  fubjedt  in 

general ;  . 


general  :*  “  Thefe  circumftances  being  con-* 
fidered,  it  will  appear  that  fo  much  advan¬ 
tage  is  not  to  be  expected  from  emetic  and 
cathartics  as  is  commonly  promifed,  efpe- 
cially  by  empyrical  practitioners.  ’Tis  cer¬ 
tain,  that  if  ftrong  purgatives  are  ufed  du- 
ring  the  paroxyfm,  they  diforder  the  whole 
body,  and  prevent  the  fettling  of  the  gouty 
matter  in  its  proper  filiations  and  more¬ 
over  at  the  fame  time,  by  diminifhing  the 
fluids,  and  leaving  by  that  means  the  thicket 

parts  behind,  may  do  injury.” 

,  ,  .  *  •  .  * 

The  Doctor  next  recommends,  to  give 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  purgative,  a  few 
lenient  abforbent*  correctors  of  acrimony, 
and  even  gentle  anodynes.”  1  imagine  the  for¬ 
mer  part  of  this  advice  to  be  founded  on  the 

theory, 

*  Si  orrmia  liaec  coniiderciitur,  patebit,  non  tan’tum  boni  a 
jjargantibus  et  emeticis  expe&ari  poiTe,  ac  .quidam  vulgo  fo- 
let  promitti,  imprimis  ab  agyrtis.  Certe  paroxyfmi  tempore 
furbant  totum  corpus,  fi  valida  fuerint,  et  impediunt  material 
fttorbofe  depofitionem  ad  loca  debita,  dum  limul,  liquidiora  de 

eorpore  edtreendo,  crallioribug  relidlis,  nocere  poffunt. - Va?i 

Comment,  vol.  iv.  p.  349. 

*  Page  83.  Dr,  Cadogxm 
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theory,  which  he  had  before  adopted,  con-* 
cerning  an  acid  acrimony  being  the  caufe  of 
the  gout.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Hoff¬ 
man,  and  of  Boerhaave,  in  confequence  of 
which,  the  latter,  in  order  to  overcome  this 
tendency,  advifes  the  ufe  of  a  courfe  of  al¬ 
kaline  lixivia*.  But  he  feems  to  have  al¬ 
tered  his  opinion  afterwards  concerning  their 
general  ufe,  fince  he  reflrains  them  to  fuch 
cafes  as  are  not  accompanied  with  bilious 
fymptoms.  But,  I  believe,  the  prefent  prac¬ 
tice  pays  little  regard  to  any  indication  of 
this  kind,  which  is  deduced  only  from 
theory,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  well 
founded.  Acidity  at  the  ftomach,  and  heart¬ 
burn,  are  very  frequently  troublefome  fymp¬ 
toms,  during  a  fit  of  the  gout,  but  can  by 
no  means  be  faid  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  dis¬ 
order,  fmce  they  are  frequently  pYefent  in 
other  complaints  that  bear  not  the  leaft  af¬ 
finity  to  the  gout,  and  may,  with  much 
greater  probability,  be  confidered  as  the 
confequence  of  a  weakened  flate  of  the  fto- 

macb* 

*  Boerhaave’s  Aphorifms,  §  1275. 

f  Elem.  Chemi*i  ton*.  II.  p.  59. 
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-  >  *  .  ■„ 

inach,  than  the  original  caufe  of  the  difeafe, 
I  do  not,  by  this,  mean  to  deny  the  utility 
of  abforbent  medicines  to  relieve  the  above^- 

'  f  s-/  A  . ,  -i,  :  v  .  ' 

mentioned  fymptoms,.  I  am  well  iatisfied, 
that  when  they  appear,  that  fuch  are  highly 
ufeful,  and  even  neceffary  .  But  as  thefe 
fymptoms. are  not  always  prefent,  and  as  the 
only  ufe  of  abforbents  in  the  gout,  is  in  re^ 
lieving  them,  I  think  that  this  cannot,  with 
propriety j  be  efteemed  a  general  indication. 

The  latter  part  of  this  paragraph,  where 
the  Dodtor  recommends  anodyne  medicines, 
is  of  more  confequence. 

The  ufe  of  opiate  medicines,  in  the  gout, 
is  undoubtedly  very  great  in  many  inftances. 
Sydenham  recommends  them,  as  the  laft 
refuge,  in  the  moil  alarming  circumdances, 
V/hen  the  gout  attacks  the  domach ;  and 
relates,  that  he  hirnfelf  was,  by  this  means, 
recovered  from  the  jaws  of  death,  when  all 
other  applications  had  proved  fruitlefs.  He 
likewife  advifes  their  ufe,  in  cafes  where  it 
was  found  neceffary  to  adminider  carthartic 

medicines; 
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medicines ;  and  fays,  that  by  giving  an  Opi- 
ate,  immediately  after  their  operation,  he 
has  prevented  the  metaftafis,  and  other  bad 
effedts,  which  fo  frequently  occur,  from 
the  exhibition  of  laxatives,  during  the 
paroxyfm.  ;-iri  *' 

'  »  (  ■  ,  *  i  *  \  ^  J  -  .  ; 

In  cafes  like  wife,  where  the  pain  is  fy 
intolerable  as  to  overcome  all  patience.  Vain 
Swieten  (though  with  fome  reludtance)  al^ 
lows  the  moderate  ufe  of  opiates,  in  order 
to  procure  a  refpite  from  the  pain,  and  gain 

V  A. 

fome  interval  of  reft  for  nature  to  recover. 
Opiates,  likewift,  feem  to  be  gllowed,  by 
all  pradtitioners,  to  be  of  great  fervice  in 
procuring  reft  in  the  night,  at  the  decline 
of  the  paroxyfm,  when,  although  the  pain 
be  nearly  gone*  the  natural  lleep  (pro¬ 
bably  from  a  habit  of  being  fo  frequently 
interrupted)  does  not  fpontaneoufly  return. 

*  ./>  „  —  •*■.*  ■+  i  v  A  *  -  W*  *  *  ■ 

/ 

But,  although  they  are  undoubtedly  of 
the  greateft  fervice,  in  the  above-mentioned 
particularly,  and  probably  in  many  other  in- 
ftances  of  this  complaint,  yet  their  ufe  re^ 

N  quires 
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*t  - 

quires  the  utmoft  caution  and  attention, 
fince,  if  improperly  adminiftered,  they  are 
capable  of  doing  the  greateft  injury.  On 
this  account,  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that 
the  Author  had  been  rather  more  explicit 
in  his  diredtions  concerning  fo  material  an 
article.  If  it  is  to  be  underftood  to  be  taken 


«.  *  -  * 

in  Sydenham’s  manner,  immediately  after 

the  operation  of  the  purgative,  it  feems  ex¬ 
tremely  proper ;  but  if  he  means  it  to  be 


exhibited,  merely  to  eafe  the  pain,  which 

*  >  »  t  1  1  I  ’  *  *  .  .  •  T 

teems  more  probablymis  intention,  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  fuch  a  pradtice  extremely 
dangerous,  on  many  accounts. 


t  i  *  i 

i  Jb  •„./ 


v,- 


■:n 


,  A  relief  of  the  pain  in  the  extremities, 
(as  I  have  before  oblerved)  feems,  by  no 
means,  an  indication  in  the  prefent  inftance; 
and  though  this  method  would  probably  ef¬ 
fect  it,  the  moil  probable  confequence  of 
fuch  abatement  would  be  a  metaftafis  of  the 
gout,  to  the  head  or  ftomach. 


Ho  f  f  m  a  n,  very  properly,  cau  tion  s  again  ft 
ini  fling  to  fuch  deceitful  circumftance, 

which 
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which  is  the  more  dangerous  from  the  trim- 
fitory  refpite  from  pain,  which  it  affords, 
which  is  fo  enticing,  that  it  demands  the 
greateft  degree  of  refolution  to  lay  it  afide, 
after  having  once  experienced  its  effects. 


’Ths  on  this  account  that  Van  Swieten*, 
with  great  judgment,  recommends,  when 
opiates  may  be  neceffary,  to  conceal,  from 


N  2 


the 


*  But  if  the  pain  fhould  become  fo  intolerable  as  to  render 
the  ufe  of  opiates  necefiary,  care  Ihould  be  taken  to  conceal 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  that  fuch  medicines  have 
been  adminiftered ;  fince,  after  he  has  once  experienced  the  relief 
they  afford,  he  might  be  tempted  to  ufe  them  when  the  pain 
was  not  fo  violent  as  to  require  relief  of  this  kind.  For  people  in 
great  pain  from  the  gout  are  often  willing  to  procnre  an  abate¬ 
ment  of  it,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  will  take  opiate 
medicines  of  their  own  accord,  in  contempt  of  the  phyficians  ad¬ 
vice,  which  is  a  cafe  I  have  more  than  once  known  to  happen.— 
Van  Swiet.  cTranflation  of  the  following  : 

*  Si  autem  intolerabilis  dolor  opiatorum  ufum  pofeat,  fic  te- 
genda  funt  ilia  remedia,  ut  aeger  nefeiat  fe  illis  uti,  ubi.feipel  exr 
pertus  fuit  illud  folamen,  illo  nunquam  carere  vellet,  etiam  in 
mitiori  dolore. — Podagrici  dum  faevos  dolores  patiuntur  faepius 
eos  fepe  redimere  vellent,  vitae  etiam  periculo,  unde  Medici 
monita  fpernerent  So  propio  marte  opiata  remedia  fumerent, 

quod  non  femel  contigiffe  novi, - Van  Swiet.  comment,  voh 

iv.  p.  283. 
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the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  that  any  fuch 
ha$  been  adminiftered,  left  he,  from 
experience  of  the  eafe  procured  by  it,  might 
be  tefhpted  to  ufe  it  too  frequently.  I 
knew  an  inftanee  myfelf,  of  a  perfon,  who, 
from  having  once  experienced  a  relief  of 
this  kind  from  opiate  medicines,  in  a  very 
fevere  paroxyfm ,  could  not  fum  up  refolu- 
tiori  fufficient  to  lay  them  a  fide  when  the 
pain  became  moderate,  although  he  was 
fully  convinced*  that  he  injured  his  health 
greatly  by  fuch  a  practice.  On  this  ac¬ 
count,  I  fear  that  a  late  publication,  by  a 
reverend  divine,  has  done  infinite  mifehieft 

»'  ’  i  i  <  :  •  '  ji  :  -  '  '  •  '  j  -  • 

as  he  has  advifed,  and  encouraged,  the  ufe 
of  opiates  in  fo  many  xnftances ;  and,  with 
fo  little  precifion,  that  every  perfon,  in  pain 
from  the  gout,  might  eafily  adapt  his  cafe 
to  his  directions,  and  plead  his  authority,  in 
order  to  deceive  himfelf  into  the  propriety 
of  making  ufe  of  fo  flattering,  though 
treacherous  remedy* 

Nor  is  the  next  piece  of  advice,  which 
the  Doftor  gives,  concerning  the  ufe  of  ca-* 

taplafms^ 
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taplafms,  or  external  applications,  in  order 
to  abate  the  pain,  lefs  liable  to  objection* 
The  Doctor,  indeed,  has  guarded  his  expref- 
fion,  by  inferting  the  word  proper :  but,  I 
believe,  the  beft  practitioners  are  all  agreed* 
that  every  external  application,  that  has  this 
effect,  muft  be  highly  prejudicial.  Syden¬ 
ham,*  who  profeffed  to  have  had  great  per- 
fonal  experience  in  this  way,  declares  alto¬ 
gether  againft  the  ufe  of  topical  applica¬ 
tions  5  and  'f  Hoffman,  J  Van  Swieten,  and 
indeed  all  the  beft  modern  practitioners, 
concur  in  opinion,  that  they  are  fcarce  ever 
ferviceable,  but  frequently  noxious,  when 
applied  to  the  pained  part,  at  a  time  when 
the  gout  is  in  the  extremities. 

Van  Swieten  ||  relates  feveral  inftances 
of  bad,  and  even  mortal,  confequences  fol¬ 
lowing  an  alleviation  of  the  gouty  paroxyfm, 
procured  by  thefe  means,  and  remarks,  of 
thofe  who  efcaped  with  life,  that  their  limbs 

were 

*  De  Podragra  P.  475. 
f  Se£t.  2,  cap.  11.  vol.  iv, 
t  P.  357,  vol.  iv. 

||  Ibidem,  p,  357.  j 
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*  '  /  f  * 

were  fubjedt  to  become  rigid  *  much  fooner 
than  thofe  of  fuch  people  who  had  not  been 
accuftomed  to  ufe  them. 

♦*  *  '  t\  ^  '  f '  -  •  *  *r  *  ••  •  .  '  . 

-<*■  ■»  -V  -  A  •  *  -  A  -  ^  ,  W  i  i  .  .  > 

i.  'C  ^ 

I  do  not  mean  to  affert,  that  an  allevia¬ 
tion  of  the  pain  of  a  gouty  paroxyfm,  is 
never  an  indication  in  phyfic  >  but  I  am  apt 
to  think,  that-  incautious  people  may  fall 
into  a  very  dangerous  error,  in  concluding 
from  what  is  laid  down  in  Dr.  Cadogan’s 
DiiTertation*  that  to  alleviate  the  pain,  is 
*  oftener  an  indication,  than  it  really  is.  I  hear- 
tily  with,  therefore,  that  the  advice  of  Van 
Swieten  was  more  attended  to,  where- he  fays, 
that  the  utmoft  prudence  is  requefted  to  re¬ 
lieve  with  fafety  thefymptoms  of  the  gout.'f**' 

.The  remainder  of  the  paragraph,  which 
contains  his  directions,  principally  concern¬ 
ing  the  manner  of  life  proper  to  be  followed 
during  the  fit,  feems,  in  general,  extremely 
reafonable ;  and  he  has,  with  great  propriety^ 

condemned 

*  P.  387,  vol.  it.  comment. 

f  Magna  prudentia  opus  eft  ut  tuto  lenlrl  pofTunt  podagra; 

fymptcmata. 
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condemned  a  very  common,  thV  dangerous 
practice,  of  ufing  a  larger  proportion  of 
fpirituous  liquors,  and  other  ftimulant  fub~ 
fiances,  during  the  time  of  the  paroxyfm^ 
than  they  were  before  accuflomed  to,  under 
a  notion  of  preventing  the  metaflafis  of  the 
gout  to  the  vital  parts ;  where,  as  he  ob- 
ferves,  when  it  rages  in  a  diflant  part,  it  is 
not  inclined  to  come. 

But  as  thefe  fubftances,  when  taken  in  too 
great  quantity,  after  their  flimulant  opera¬ 
tion  is  over,  always  leave  the  flomach  in  a 
weak  and  debilitated  Hate,  and  impair  the 
nervous  fyftem  greatly,  on  the  ftrength  of 
which  the  continuance  of  the  gout,  in  its 
proper  fituation,  (the  extremities)  moflly  de¬ 
pends  j  it  is  obvious,  that  fuch  a  practice,  fo 
far  from  being  likely  to  anfwer  the  end  pro- 
pofed,  would  be  the  mod  likely  thing  pof- 
fible  to  invite  it  to  the  part  where  its  pre¬ 
fence  was  fo  much  dreaded. 

i.  A 

;  „  !■»'■*  1  -  -  CJ  iO  -1  »  ~ 

Sydenham’s  direction,  with  whom  Dr, 
Cadogan  feems  to  agree  in  this  refpe<5t,.  ap¬ 
pears 
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pears  the  beft,  While  the  inflammatory 
diathefis  lafted,  he  advifed  abftinence  from 
wine  and  flefh  meats ;  but  as  fome  ftomachs, 
efpecially  thofe  who  are  in  the  decline  of 
life,  will  not  bear  fuch  a  rigorous  abftinence, 
he  admitted  the  ufe  of  each,  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tity,  but  with  the  greateft  caution  not  to 
exceed  in  either,  and  to  take  no  more  than 

j *. 

fhould  be  found  neceflary  to  fupport  na¬ 
ture* 

Towards  the  decline  of  the  fit,  and  if 
the  patient  be  advanced  in  years,  or  much 
weakened,  it  ftiould  feem  advifeable  to  al¬ 
low,  a  more  free  ufe  of  fubftances  of  this 
kind,  particularly  fermented  liquors;  but 
nfeverthelefs,  with  the  greateft  care  not  to 
exceed  the  moft  moderate  quantity  to  which 
hi  had  been  daily  accuftomed  in  health. 

»  **  T  '  '  *  *•  .  r  >•  ^ 

V  '  *  ,  *'  ■  f  A  \ 

-  v  •  A'*-  ^  .  x  -  f  v/\  ■  »  f  f.  .t  .  V-.*  ;  , 

The  Dodtor  next  proceeds  to  the  moil 
important  part  of  his  differtation,  viz.  ,c  the 
prevention  of  the  return  of  the  gout,  or  its 
change  into  any  other  diford  er,  and  to  efta- 
bliih  health/’* 

The 

#  Page  84, 


The  rational  part  of  the  faculty  will,  X 
believe,  readily  concur  with  the  DoCtor,  in 
the  firft  general  maxim  he  lavs  down,  viz. 
“  that  the  cure  of  the  gout  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  courfe  of  medicines,  and  that 
all  the  modes  of  practice,  which  have  been 
employed  for  that  purpofe,  which  he  enu¬ 
merates,  and  are  principally  of  the  evacua- 
tory  kind,  have  been  ineffectual f and,  I 
would  add,  moil;  of  them  prejudicial. 

Having  laid  down  this  pofition,  he  next 
goes  on  to  defcribe  the  plan  of  life,  which 
he  would  recommend  in  the  inftance  above 
defcribed,  and  which  he  promifes  Thall  be 
effectual  for  ever  to  prevent  the  return  of 
his  complaint,  and  fo  confirm  his  general 
health,  that  it  (hall  not  again  be  overfet  by 
every  cold  or  trifling  accident-p. 

The  firff  and  principal  remedy,  which  he 
recommends,  in  order  to  accomplifh  fo  great 
a  change,  is  Exercise. 
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The  ufe  of  this,  in  the  gout,  has  been  ever 
acknowledged  by  all,  and  accordingly  ad- 
vifed,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  by  every  writer 
ftnce  the  inftitution  of  medicine;  and  there 
are  few  of  thofe,  who  are  afflidted  with  the 
gout,  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  be  acquainted 
with  this,  without  afking  the  advice  of  a 
phyfician.  Fridtion,  likewife,  which  the 
Dodtor  recommends,  as  a  fubftitute  for 
exercife  when  the  pat  lent  is  unable  to  bear 

JL 

motion,  -f-Van  Swieten  advifes  in  the  ftrong¬ 
eft  manner,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  utility, — The  Dodtor’s  fubfequent  advice, 
concerning  exercife,  and  the  manner  of 
ufing  it,  is  extremely  good  ;  and  he  has  cer¬ 
tainly  ftiewn  great  judgment  in  being  fo  pre- 
cife  in  his  directions,  and  laying  fo  much 
ftrefs  on  this  circumftance,-  which  many, 
from  its  ftmplicity  and  flow  operation, would 
be  apt  to  neglect.  He  has  very  ftrongly  in¬ 
culcated  a  moil  ufeful  maxim  to  fuch  peo¬ 
ple,  not  to  be  content  with  the  ftrength  they 
have  already  acquired  by  thefe  means,  but 
to  employ  it  to  get  more,  and  never  to  reft 

fatisfied 

f  Van  Swieten  Comment,  vol.  4.  p,  ^74. 


(  107  ) 

Satisfied  with  what  is  already  gained  :  But 
although  the  Dodtor  lays  fo  great  ftrefs  on 
exercife,  he  allows  that  its  good  effects  may 
be  greatly  promoted  and  affifted  by  me¬ 
dicines. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  Dr.  Cadogan 
had  been  more  explicit  in  this'  refped:,  fince 
his  expreiTion  of  *  “  mild  antimonial  abfor- 
bent,  and  faponaceous  deobftruents,  and 
fweetners,”  give  a  very  vague  and  uncertain 
idea. 

Antimonial  medicines  I  have  before 
mentioned  to  have  been  found  unfuccefsful 
in  this  diforder ;  and  though  fome  circum- 
ftances  may  perhaps  require  fomething  of 
this  kind,  they  are  by  no  means  a  general  in¬ 
dication,  fince,  when  taken  long  together, 
they  injure  the  flomach  very  much,  which 
is  a  circumftance  of  the  mod  immediate 
concern.  As  to  the  other  fubftances  which 
the  Doftor  advifes,  I  confefs  I  do  not  un¬ 
derhand  what  he  means,  fufficiently  to  make 
any  remarks  or  the  propriety  of  their  ufe  : 

O  2  But, 

*  Page  88. 


(  io8  ) 

Bat,  to  make  amends  for  this  obfcurity,  the 
Dodtor,  in  the  next  paragraph,  comes  nearer 
to  the  level  of  common  understandings, 
when  he  illuflrates  the  propriety  of  the  ufe 
of  exercife  and  medicine,  by  a  companion 
drawn  from  “  cleaning  bottles  with  idiot  or 
gravel,  which,  with  agitation,  will  have  that 
effedt  i  but  without  that,  will  do  nothing.” 

But  furely  Dr.  Gadogan’s  opinion  of  his 
readers  capacity  muft  be  very  mean,  if  he 
could  imagine  them  to  be  fatisfied  with  fuch 
a  comparifon.  Is  any  perfon  weak  enough 
to  believe,  that  the  operation  of  medicines, 
on  the  human  body,  bears  any  analogy  to 
cleaning  a  bottle  with  fhot  or  gravel ;  or 
that  exercife  promotes  their  effedt  in  this 
way,  in  the  fame  manner  that  'agitation 
does  in  the  other  ?  What  proof  have  we 
that  the  human  body  requires  any  fuch  fcour- 
ing  or  cleaning  ;  or,  if  it  did,  that  it  could 
be  brought  about  by  an  •f-antimonial  medi¬ 
cine, 

*  Page  83, 

f  The  Vinuni  Antimonii,  which,  as  Huxham  obferves,  is 
capable  of  having  every  efFeft  of  any  antimonial  preparation. 


(  io9  ) 

cine,  which  does  not  amount  to  the  thou- 
fandth  part  of  a  grain  in  weight.  Such 
illuilrations,  however  plaulible  to  the  vuB 
gar,  can  Scarce  be  be  ferioully  brought  into 
argumen  t.  Were  we  to  purfue  the  analogy  we 
might  add,  that  the  faponaceous  fubftances 
he  recommends  mml  he  here  of  efpecial  fer- 
vice,  fince  a  little  foap,  added  to  the  ihot  or 
gravel,  muft  needs  afliil  its  operation  in 
cleaning  the  bottle, in  the  inftance  juft  men¬ 
tioned.  I  am  far  from  meaning  to  deny  the 
utility  of  exercife,  in  promoting  the  effedi  of 
medicines,  but  only  objedt  to  this  extraor- 
dininary  illuftration  of  their  mode  of  adtion. 

The  next  material  circumftance  which 
the  Bodtor  confiders,  is  the  proper  food  of 
the  patient.  This,  he  fays,  “  fhould  be  foft 

mild, 

contains  a  portion  of  antimony  inconceivably  {mail. — An 
ounce  of  Crocus  Metallorum,  or  Vitrum  Antimonii,  put  into 
a  hoglhead  of  wine,  will  impart  to  it  all  an  emetic  quality ; 
and  yet  the  antimony,  when  taken  out,  will  not  be  fo  fenfibly 
diminilhed  in  weight,  as  to  be  difcoverable  by  the  niceft  ba¬ 
lance  ;  and  will  afterwards  impregnate  any  quantity  of  wine  in 
the  fame  manner.  When  taken  as  alterative,  one  dram  or  a 
Cnall  tea  fpoonfnl  of  the  wine  is  a  dofe. 


(  110  ) 

mild,  and  fpontaneoufly  digefting,  and  in 
.moderate  quantity,  fo  as  to  give  the  lead: 
poffible  labour  to  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
that  it  may  neither  turn  four  nor  hitter,  nor 
rancid,  nor  any  way  degenerate  from  the  qua¬ 
lities  necefiary  to  make  good -blood/’*  Thefe 
directions  are  undoubtedly  good  in  general ; 
but  I  fear  feme  of  the  particular  things  he 
*  recites,  as  poffefimg  thefe  qualities,  will 
fcarcely  anfwer  to  this  character.  Tripe, 
forinftanee,  calves  Feet  and  chicken,  are  Ids 
foluble,  in  the  ftomach,  than  beef  or  mutton, 
which  are  of  a  more  compact  and'  firm  tex¬ 
ture,  Dr  Robinfon,  of  Dublin,  has  proved 
that  food,  of  a  feemingly  firm  texture,  is  of 
eafier  folution  than  that  which  is  more  loofe- 
ly  compacted,  but  which  contains  a  more 
vifeid.  juice.  This  is  found  in  much  larger* 
quantity  in  the  ligamentous,  membranous, 
and  tendinous  parts,  than  in  the  mufcular. 
This  quality  of  difficult  folution,  is  owing, 
in  fome  meafure,  to  the  leffer  degree  of  al- 
Calfeeency,*  which  the  vifeid  parts  of  animal 

*  Page  89. 

f  Tendeny  to  become  Alkaline.  Tills'  is  a  ftep  towards  pu  • 
trefacUon ,  as  all  {abidances  during  putrefaction  generate  \ 
volatile  Alkali, 


(  III  ) 

poftels,  which  is  the  great  promoter  of  the 
foiubility  of  our  food  in  the  ftomach.  Per¬ 
haps,  the  difficulty  of  digeftion  of  the  fleffi 
of  young  animals,  is  owing  to  the  fame 
caufe,  as  they  contain  a  much  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  gelatinous  matter,  than  the  old ;  and 
are  likewife  much  lefs  alcalefcent.** 

If  then  the  wholefomenefs  of  our  foods 
depends  fo  much  on  its  being  in  a  periffiable 
ftate,  on  which  circumftance  the  Dodtor  lays 
fo  great  ftrefs,  beef,  mutton,  or  grown  up 
fowls,  would  be  more  proper  diet  for  a  weak 
ftomach,  than  tripe,  calves  feet,  chicken,  or 
any  kind  of  the  white  ffih  he  mentions,-}- 
which  are  particularly  remarkable  for  their 
vifcid  and  glutinous  quality.  The  obferva- 
tion  of  Dr.  Pvobinfon,  cited  in  the  note, 
fhews,  that  this  advice  has  a  foundation  in 
experience,  as  as  well  as  theory. 

The 

*  Dr.  Itobinfon,  ofDnblin,  obfervedof  thofe  who  were  fub- 
ject  to  fpit  up  their  food,  that  this  happened  much  more  re^- 
markably  when  the  fiefh  of  young  animals  was  taken,  than  fuJi 
grown  meat. 


f  P.  89. 
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The  next  material  circum  fiance  that  he 
mentions,  relative  to  our  diet,  is,  his  pro¬ 
hibition  of  wine.  I  have  before  declared 
my  fentiments  with  regard  to  the  propriety 
of  the  ufe  of  wine  in  our  diet,  moderately 
taken;  and,  in  the  inftance  before  us,  I  am 
well  fatis'fkd  that  feme  thing  of  this  kind 
muft  be  efpecially  neceffary.  Sydenham* 
who  was  a  great  advocate  for  abflinence 
from  wine  ,  in  this  diforder,  particularly  ex¬ 
cepts  cafes  fimilar  to  this,  and  declares,  that 
fuch  a  change  of  diet  has  deftroyed  a  great 
number  of  people.  He  himfelf  experienced 
the  bad  effedts  of  a  hidden  change  of  diet  of 
this  fort,  which  had  nearly  put  an  end  to 
his  life ;  and  I  believe  there  are  few  modern 
practitioners  who  have  not  feen  inilances  of 
the  fame  kind.  But  Dr.  Cado^an  ventures 
to  flake  his  life  upon  the  fafety  of  the  ex¬ 
periment,  even  if' the  change  was  fuddenly 
made  ;*  and  I  verily  believe,  that  there  are 
few  of  thofe  who  have  made  the  trial,  who 
can  perfonally  contradict  his  affection. 

The  Dodlor  next  proceeds  to  rive  feme 

i  o 

rules  concerning  diet,  which  are  indeed, 

principally 


(  "3  ) 

principally  a  recapitulation  of  his  former 
general  maxims  of  moderation  in  our  food* 
and  the  proper  choice  of  it ;  to  which  I  have 
before  fpoken.  I  cannot,  neverthelefs,  omit 
to  take  notice  of  feme  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  the  diet  he  recommends,  particularly, 
where  he  fays  our  food  is  more  wholefome, 
the  lefs  liquid  is  taken  with  it.  I  confefs  I 
can  fee  no  reafori  for  this  maxim,  or  why 
the  proportion  of  drink  fhould  not  be  mea- 
fured  by  the  third:,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
food  by  hunger.  Moderation  in  both  meat 
and  drink  is  undoubtedly  proper,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  excefs  in  quantity  of  drink  is 
generally  thought  lefs  noxious  than  in  folid 
food.  To  reafon  on  the  fubjedt  would  much 
exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  ;  but  to  fup- 
port  what  I  have  advanced,  I  beg  leave  to 
quote  the  words  of  a  great  Phyliologift  of 
the  prefent  age,  who  fays,*  that  excefs  in  fd- 

P  lid 

•  t  * 

*  Magis  in  cibo  minus  inpotu  peccatur  cujus  major  portio 
poilit  quail  infundi  quia  ventriculo  non  retinetur.— Et  in  uni- 
verfum  varia  quidem  in  variis,  potus  ad  cibum  ratio  eit*^  at  ta- 
men  potus  conflanter  faperct — Halleri  Phyfiolog .  woL  vi.  p,  562,, 

*  The  mean  computation  of  the  proportion  of  drink  to  foiid  me*'; 
feems  to  be  neatly  as  five  to  two. 


(  i  H  ) 

lid  food  is  more  injurious  than  in  liquid.,  a 
larger  quantity  of  which  may  be  taken  in  as 
it  is  not  retained  long  in  the  ftomach;  and 
tho’  the  proportion  of  liquid  to  lblid  food, 
varies  in  different  people,  yet  it  is  a  general 
rule  that  the  quantity  of  liquid  food  fhould 
exceed  the  other. 

The  remainder  of  the  directions,  relative 
to  the  regulating  our  lives,  contain  nothing 
new  or  particular.-— Moderation,  in  the 
quantity  of  our  food,  and  a  choice  of  fuch 
as  is  eafily  digefted,  conftant  exercife,  good 
hours,  and  the  ufe  of  the  pediluvium  fre¬ 
quently,  are  the  fum  of  it;  and  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  thefe,  I  believe  every  one  will  fub^ 
fcribe. 

I  heartily  wi£h  I  could  fay,  with  equal 
confidence  with  Dr.  Cadogan,  that  thefe  rules 
would  be  efficacious  to  the  cure  of  chronic 
diforders,  the  gout  efpecially  ;  but  I  fear  our 
illuftrious  countryman.  Dr.  Sydenham,  will 
be  found  a  notable  inftance,  that  the  moff 
judicious  manner  of  life,  and  the  greateft 

temperance. 


(  ns  ) 

temperance,  (though  the  beft  means  in  our 
hands)  cannot  infure  us  from  the  attacks  of 
this  obftinate  and  cruel  diforder* — I  mull 
now  take  my  leave  of  Dr.  Cadogan,  and  hope 
I  may  be  permitted  to  exprefs  the  fame  fen- 
timent  with  him  in  plea  for  what  I  have 
advanced,  viz.  “  that  if  I  have  hazarded  any 
thing  contrary  .to  fo  great  authority,  it  has 
been  from  a  convidtion  of  its  truth.”  For 
the  freedoms  I  have  taken,  I  hope  I  may  be 
believed,  when  I  declare,  I  mean  nothing 
perfonal ;  and  as  to  what  I  have  faid  con¬ 
cerning  his  opinions  relative  to  the  fubjeft, 
I  beg  leave  to  make  my  defence  in  the  words 
of  a  diflinguifhed  moralift  of  the  prefent 
age  : — *  The  faults  of  a  writer  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  excellence  are  more  dangerous,  be- 
caufe  the  influence  of  his  example  is  more 
extenflve  ;  and  the  intereft  of  learning  re¬ 
quires  that  they  fhould  be  difeovered  and 
ftigmatized,  before  they  have  the  fanftion 
of  antiquity  conferred  upon  them,  and  be¬ 
come  precedents  of  indifputable  authority. 

*  Rambler,  No.  93. 
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